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CHRONICLE 


Direct Vote for U. S. Senators.—After a controversy 
that has extended over more than a quarter of a century 
the United States Senate passed the resolution to place 
before the legislatures of the various States a proposed 
amendment to the Federal Constitution providing for 
the election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 
The resolution as adopted, however, carried with it the 
ristow proviso, reserving to the Federal Government 
the power to prescribe the time, place and manner in 
which Senators shall be elected. If the House, to which 
the resolution is now to be returned, acts favorably on 
the measure in its amended form, it will go to the States 
for ratification as an amendment to the Constitution. 
The vote on the Bristow amendment was a tie, 44 to 44, 
Vice-President Sherman casting the vote which added 
the amendment to the resolution. 


Negro Lawyer’s Appointment.—The nomination of 
William H. Lewis, the Boston negro attorney, to be As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States was con- 
firmed by the Senate. Mr. Lewis’s name was sent to 
the Senate for confirmation on February 28. For a long 
time the nomination was held up in the Judiciary com- 
mittee, but eventually’ it was confirmed in the most per- 
functory manner, without debate or a demand for a roll 
call. The new Assistant Attorney General is the son of 
parents who were formerly slaves, although they had 
been freed at the time of his birth. His father was a 
Baptist clergyman at Portsmouth, Vt. Mr. Lewis was 
graduated from Amherst in 1892 and from the Harvard 
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| Law School in 1895. He was very successful in his 
practice as a lawyer, and has held the position of As- 
sistant United States District Attorney in Boston since 
January, 1903. 


Express Lines and Postal System.—The sub-com-’ 
mittee on post offices and post roads took up for con- 
sideration the Lewis bill, which provides for condemning 
and purchasing the express companies and adding them 
to the postal system, Mr. Lewis pointed out, as one 
of the main reasons why the express companies should 
be added to the postal system, that the. express company 
service does not reach beyond the railways to the coun- 
try or the farms, while the post office does, through the 
rural free delivery, which is waiting with empty wagons 
to receive the express packages and take them to the 
country stores and the farmers. Moreover, he main- 
tained that as a consequence of the coordination of the 
express company plants with the post office and rural 
delivery there would be an elimination of the expréss 
company profits, which are averaging over 50 per cent. 
on the investment. 


Transportation Rates Excessive.—Mr. Lewis believes 
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that the express companies are obstacles to the business 
of the country. In Argentina the average charge for 
carrying a ton of express is $6.31, and for the countries 
of Europe $4.12, while the average express company 
charge in the United States is $31.20. In other coun- 
tries they charge five. times as much to carry a ton of 
express as a ton of freight. Here the express companies 
charge sixteen times as much. These charges are simply 
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prohibitive for more than half of the traffic in the United 
States. The food problem, the high cost of living, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lewis’s figures, is largely the result of 
the lack of a proper articulation of our transportation 
with the rural sources of supply. While prices are often 
prohibitive to the consumer, crops may be rotting at the 
place of production for want of a real express service. 


White House Silver Wedding.—A reception and dance 
were given at the White House on Monday night to 
celebrate the silver wedding anniversary of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Taft. The floral decorations in the draw- 
ings-rooms where the distinguished couple received their 
guests were on a scale of unustial beauty and magnifi- 
cence. Gifts of every variety, addressed to Mrs. Taft, 
were received at the White House. One of the most 
beautiful is the watch and chain presented by the wives 
of forty generals of the army; both watch and chain are 
of platinum, wonderfully wrought and set and almost 
incrusted with diamonds. Handsome sets and pieces of 
silverware for use and ornament were received from 
the Senate and House, from the Supreme Court circle, 
headed by Chief Justice and Mrs. White, from the Vice- 
President and Mrs. Sherman, Secretary and Mrs. Knox, 
Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. MacVeagh, and 
from many other persons of distinction. One of the 
most attractive decorations of the White House was a 
great electric flag, with its red, white and blue lights, 
suspended from the south portico. But what the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Taft prized more than the costly and 
elaborate manifestations of the affection of friends was 
the consciousness that they were the recipients of con- 
gratulations that could not find a medium for utterance 
welling up from millions of warm hearts in the land 
which Providence has so blessed during their occupancy 
of the White House. 


State Control of Cold Storage.—Regulation of cold 
storage plants in New York State is provided for in the 
bill of Assemblyman Brennan, which was signed by 
Governor Dix and goes into effect immediately. The 
new law provides that all cold storage goods shall be 
so marked, and that they shall not be kept in storage 
for more than ten months, except butter products, which 
may be held twelve months. The State Health Depart- 
ment has authority to inspect and supervise all cold 
storage plants and to make reasonable rules and regu- 
lations governing them. Warehousemen are required to 
file a report with the State Health Department in Janu- 
ary, May and September in each year, setting forth the 
quantity of foodstuffs in cold storage. The act prohibits 
the return of food to cold storage when once placed on 
the market for sale. Violation of the new law is made 
a misdemeanor. 





Mexico.—On June 14 fighting was reported as going 
on at Chihuahua. There are 4,000 Federal troops in the | 


city, and they have orders not to permit the rebel army 
of Orozco to enter. Other fights are reported from 
various places. The Mormon colony at San An- 
tonio, Mexico, is harassed by bandits under Zalazar. 
Two thousand Yaqui Indians are also said to be in the 
field. It is reported that Governor Gonzales, of 
Chihuahua, declared that under the new régime foreign 
concessions which are regarded as monopolies will not 
be extended or renewed, and that every legal effort will 
be made to restrict them. “Undoubtedly,” he says, 
“foreigners who profited so greatly under the Diaz ad- 
ministration will be hard hit.” He has decided to admit 
into the city the insurrecto army of General Orozco. 





Canada.—The Liberal Government has been sus- 
tained in the Nova Scotia Provincial elections, though 
the Conservatives won six of their seats and defeated 
three ministers. The new House will contain 27 Gov- 
ernment members and 11 Opposition. Charles D. 
Sheldon, the stock broker, who fled from Montreal some 
months ago and was apprehended in the United States, 
has been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for em- 
bezzling his customers’ money. The strike in the 
western collieries is causing a serious coal famine in the 
prairie provinces. The Government and the Opposi- 
tion are engaged in a vigorous campaign in view of the 
elections. Messrs. Bourassa and Monk are speaking 
chiefly in Quebec; the ministers, in Quebec and Ontario, 
and Mr. Borden, in the Prairie provinces. 











Great Britain.—Lord Halsbury declares that he will 
vote against the third reading of the Parliament Bill. 
He has been Lord Chancellor in every Unionist Cabinet 
since 1885, and is a leader amongst the irreconcilables. 
He will have, probably, some following. The In- 
surance Bill may prove a source of considerable diffi- 
culty.to the Government. Apart from opposition arising 
from interests involved, it is distasteful to a large body 
of persons of small income, who object to be included 
with the working classes, and to these also, because they 
do not like to be compelled to contribute. The Gov- 
ernment has proposed to the Imperial Conference a Court 
of Appeal for the whole Empire, to consist of the exist- 
ing members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, with two English judges and one judge from 
each Dominion added. The proposal did not meet with 
unanimous approval, but the Conference decided to sub- 
mit it to the Dominions. The seamen’s strike seems 
to be gathering head. The Olympic and one or two 
other ships secured crews by granting some advance in 
wages, but it is for the round trip only. The companies 
assert that they will have no difficulty in getting crews, 
and the coaling companies say the same with regard to 
coal-passers. Still, ships are being delayed and there is 
talk of laying up not a few, both in English and Con- 
tinental ports. The London, County and Westminster 
Bank has taken over the assets of the Birkbeck Bank. 
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The new Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Inge, successor of 
Gregory and Church, preached his first sermon on Whit- 
sunday, and showed himself unorthodox on the person- 
ality of the Holy Ghost. It is to be seen whether this is 
held to be important in the modern Church of England. 





Ireland.—At the invitation of the Cork Industrial 
Association the United Irish League of Great Britain 
held its annual meeting in that city, June 3. Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, who has been elected president for twenty- 
nine successive terms, paid a merited tribute to the 
Irish of Great Britain, who, with nothing to gain and 
often much to lose, had always been faithful to the old 
land, and had rendered incalculable services by always 
casting their votes in the numerous constituencies in 
which they controlled the political balances as Irish needs 
demanded and the Irish Leader directed. ‘They were 
inspired by one motive—that the high intelligence and 
character of the majority of their people entitled them 
to a high place among the races and nations; and they 
would not rest till Ireland had a chance to reassert her- 
self and take her place among the nations of the earth.” 
Later, Mr. O’Connor said: “In a few months we shall 
be conferring with the Liberal leaders on the details of 
a Home Rule Bill. We will make the best bargain for 
Ireland we can. If we are offered a small measure we 
will reject it and take the field again; but if the bill 
guarantees to our people their liberties and rights, in a 
year or two it will be on the statute book.” Messrs. 
O’Brien and Healy, who also held a convention in Cork 
June 3, were not so hopeful of immediate results. Mr. 
O’Brien would win Home Rule by “hand-shakes” with 
all classes. Mr. Healy prophesied ultimate success: 
“Years, decades, centuries are but moments in the life 
of a nation; and we at least can say that in the thirty 
years that compassed our day and generation we have 
put some foothold under the steps of our people, have 
done something to discipline and train them, and that 
the army so disciplined, should we be left behind, will 
still be found headed by gallant men, who will lead it to 
final triumph.” Mr. Birrell, speaking on Home Rule 
at Manchester, said the right rule was to grant every 
demand that was just, and then add what is generous. 
Mr. Redmond has signified his approval. A number 
of writers who are discussing the financial aspect of 
Home Rule in the Irish papers intimate that “what is 
just” will. be amply sufficient, but are not very hopeful 
of obtaining it——The first week in June saw two 
notable celebrations, the golden Jubilees of Blackrock 
College, Dublin, and of St. Mary’s College, Dundalk. 
Blackrock, founded by the French Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, has developed into one of the most famous edu- 
cational institutions in Ireland, having been eminently 
successful in the Intermediate and University examina- 
tions. The Dundalk institution, which was also founded 
by French missionaries, the Marist Fathers, is the edu- 
cational centre of the Archdiosese of Armagh, and has 
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produced a large number of eminent men, lay and 
ecclesiastical. His Eminence, Cardinal Logue, presided 
at the Dundalk Jubilee, and Archbishop Walsh sung the 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving at Blackrock. 


France.—Only 1,700 soldiers remain in Fez. Pos- 
sibly the city may again be attacked. But the Diario 
de Cadiz, which is generally well informed, announces 
that three Spanish battalions are to be sent into Morocco. 
This reinforcement may cause new disturbances. A 
body of troops left Cadiz for Africa on June 3. On 
June 15 the Senatorial committee approved the La Mar- 
zelle Bill, prohibiting the fabrication and sale of ab- 
sinthe. In 1873, 147,686 gallons of absinthe were con- 
sumed in France. In 1908 it had jumped to 5,246,274, 
but in 1910 it had decreased to 3,786,552. The cham- 
pagne question is imperiling the existence of the Cab- 
inet. Only the illness of Prime Minister Monis has held 
it together for the moment, but the crisis is at hand. 








Spain.—The Holy Father has granted permission te 
have the celebration of Masses in Spain’s capital city be- 
gin at one o'clock in the morning during the Madrid 
Eucharistic Congress. The great feature of the 
Congress, the grand public procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament, will take place at six o’clock in the evening 
of June 29. At that same hour in every city, and town 
and village of Spain, the Sacred Host will be carried in 
solemn procession—a magnificent demonstration of 
national homage to the Eucharistic King. Up to June 1 
nineteen foreign bishops had sent in notice of their in- 
tended presence at the Congress, several North and 
South American prelates being in the number. A very 
charming detail of the announcements made by the Re- 
ception Committee is that which informs us that many 
private families, as well as the proprietors of many 
hotels in Madrid, have freely offered the hospitality of 
their establishments to invited guests. On June 8 
detachments of Infantry and Marines left Larache te 
proceed to Alcazar to restore tranquillity. An official 
note states that the Powers who were signatories of the 
Algeciras act have been duly informed. The Moors 
have issued a protest, while in Madrid the Liberal ex- 
Minister Villanueva denounced the Government's policy 
in Morocco and regretted that Spain had not accepted 
Germany’s offer, instead of uniting itself with France. 
Sefor Maura supported the Government against this 
attack. 








Portugal.—Late despatches tell us that fourteen per- 
sons of distinguished position in the country, among 
them two Canons of Coimbra and a prelate of Braga, 
who had been charged with participation in a plot for 
the restoration of the monarchy, were conveyed on 
board a man-of-war to be brought to Lisbon. Thence, 
so it was expected, they were to be deported to Africa. 
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\ strange story is that telegraphed from Lisbon. It tells 


how the Portuguese Government commissioned its re- | 


presentatives in Spain to ask ior the expulsion from that 


country of the Jesuit, Father Cabral, who published a | 
strong pamphlet in protest against the manner in which | 


his religious brethren had been dealt with in the early 
days of the republic. Father Luiz Gonzaga Cabral, who 
happens to be Provincial of the Portuguese Jesuits now 
in exile, writes thus from his actual residence in Brus- 
sels to the press of Belgium’s capital city: 

“The newspapers of Spain and Portugal have lately 


published that the ‘Chargé d’Affaires’ of the Republic | 


begged of Sr. Canalejas to have me withdrawn from 


the Portuguese frontier further into the interior of 
Spain. Several newspapers, indeed, have affirmed that 


1 was to be found sometimes at Pontevedra and at other 
times at Vigo. The fact is I have never been one single 
moment of my life either at Vigo or at Pontevedra. As 
to Spain, I departed thence on the 16th of January on 
my way to Holland, and since then I have not even once 
left Holland or Belgium, except on one or two occasions 
when | spent a few hours in Germany. You can there- 
fore judge for yourself, my dear sir, how well informed 


| 
| 








these people are, even with regard to affairs they do not | 


hesitate to treat diplomatically, and in what way they 
proceed in order to satisfy their hatred and prejudice, 
perhaps, likewise in order to seek a retrospective justi- 
fication for the revolting acts of tyranny they have prac- 


tised against us.” 


Germany.— The Catholic papers report a mistake made 
just of late by an anti-Catholic journal of Rome. 
Probably, not understanding an announcement pub- 
lished in the Kélnische Volkszeitung, the editor of the 
Roman paper gleefully informed his readers that the 
powerful Catholic Volksverein of Germany appeared to 
he on the down grade, its numbers were decreasing, and 


that last year alone it had lost no less than 10,000 mem- 


bers. 
other journals on the Continent. 
Catholic press, “the thing is a ridiculous canard.” The 
only appearance of truth in it is thus explained: The 
sanaging board of the Volksverein is accustomed on 
April 1 each year to issue a reminder to such of its 
This year, 


The report was caught up and quickly spread by 
“Of course,” says the 


members as have not paid their annual dues. 
as usual, the reminder was published as an insertion in 
the | olkszeitung, and the Verein’s members were told 
that the number of delinquents was an unwontedly large 
one this year, namely, a round 10,000. There was not 
a hint of any defections from the organization, and, as 
a matter of fact, a second insertion in the Volkszeitung, 
of a later date, informed its readers that the warning 
had had excellent results, and that a considerable num- 
ber of the delinquents had paid their arrears. Not only was 
there no question of a large defection, but the last re- 
» Verein shows an increase of 14,000 mem- 
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000. The increase in membership is, in fact, reaching 
higher figures these last few years than it has ever 
shown before. That in a total of 682,000 members, some 
10,000, or 6.82 per cent. should be backward in paying 
their dues, is no very remarkable thing, and really can 
bring but cold comfort to the enemy. According to 
the official program arranged by the German naval off- 
cers for the entertainment of the second division of the 
United States Atlantic fleet on the occasion of its visit 
to Kiel, the American battleships are expected to anchor 
at Kiel, June 21. This allows ample time for the ex- 
change of official visits before the arrival of Emperor 
William, who will receive Rear-Admiral Badger and his 
Commanders immediately when he reaches Kiel. The 
Berlin City Council decided to float a loan of $80,750,- 
000, the proceeds of which will be used for the con- 
struction of subways and other utilities. Two tunnels 
to relieve the cross traffic in Unter den Linden will be 
built. 








Austria-Hungary.—Heartfelt congratulations and 
good wishes have been pouring in from all sides on His 
Eminenee, Cardinal Katschthaler, Prince. Archbishop of 
Salzburg. On April 29 the venerable Prince of the 
Church entered upon his eightieth year, and he is still 
active in all the busy round of duties his exalted station 
imposes upon him. No great excitement developed 
in the empire during the campaign preparatory to the 
parlimentary elections, which took place June 13. The 
Christian Socialists, the name is used in Austria to 
designate Lueger’s old following made up of Catholics 
banded together to seek proper social reforms, had made 
heroic efforts to effect a combination with other political 
sections of the Germans opposed to Social Democracy. 
It was thought that a fusion between the Christian Social- 
ists, the German Liberals, and the German Nationalists 
would make it an easy matter to wrest from the Social- 
Democrats many of the eighty-seven seats held by them 
in the parliament recently dissolved by imperial man- 
date. Unfortunately religious bias and prejudice proved 
too strong in Austria to permit the combination. 
The Christian Socialists met with an unexpected reverse 
in the elections in Vienna. Instead of the 33 seats 
held by them in the capital and surrounding districts in 
the last parliament, the record at the close of the first 
day’s ballot is, two seats certain, with a good chance in 
twenty-three districts, in which a second election will be 
needed. The results of the early balloting seem to 
make good, however, the claim that the Christian Social- 
ists will form the strongest group in the new parliament. 











Belgium.—Five members of the de Broqueville Cabinet 
are taken from the old one. They are M. Davignon, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Renkin, Colonial Min- 


ister: M. Hubert, Minister of Labor, and General 


- | Hellebaut, Minister of War. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Lesson of the Cardinal’s Jubilee 


The great civic demonstration held a week ago in 
Baltimore in honor of Cardinal Gibbons furnishes more 
than one fruitful subject for reflection. His Eminence 
in his brief but happy address touched upon one of these 
subjects when, admitting there was “no official union 
of Church and State in this country,” he denied that there 
was on that account “any antagonism between the civil 
and religious authorities.” “Far from it,” he said, 
“the Church and State move on parallel lines. They 
mutually assist one another.” One of the leading secu- 
lar newspapers of the day has taken the occasion of the 
celebration and the address of the Cardinal to read a 
lesson to the Catholics of France and Spain and 
Portugal in general, and to the Vatican in particular. 
Only a distorted vision can see in the position of Church 
and State in those countries an identity, or even a faint 
similarity with the conditions of Church and State in 
our land, and, laying aside the doubtful compliment of 
praising American Catholics at the expense of their breth- 
ren in Europe, it betrays a woful amount of hard head- 
edness or unenlightenment to fail to grasp the essential 
differences between our own and the abortive Republics 
abroad. 

The Springfield Republican finds the Cardinal’s brief 
response to the felicitations tendered to him by President 
Taft and other distinguished men at his jubilee as being 
“in exquisite taste.” “All Americans,” it says, “will be 
grateful to this prince of the Roman Catholic Church 
for his reference to the Church’s relation to the State 
in this country”; and the writer declares “it was an 
utterance not without special significance, perhaps, in 
view of the serious troubles that have arisen during the 
past ten years in France, Spain and Portugal between 
the civil and ecclesiastical authority.” But the special 
significance which the Springfield Republican finds in 
the utterance of the Cardinal is the supposed inconsis- 
tency of the Church here in America as represented by 
His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, and the Church in 
Europe as represented by her leaders there in their 
attitude towards the State. Cardinal Gibbons is praised, 
his address is in “exquisite taste,” but the churchmen, 
and particularly the Vatican, are condemned, because “in 
both France and Portugal the papacy has opposed the 
separation of Church and State, no less on grounds of 
principle than for reasons connected with the details of 
administrative acts.” 

The expressions that the Church is in opposition “on 
grounds of principle’ and “details of administrative 
acts” are abstract terms and vague. In the concrete 
the “grounds of principle,” on which the opposition of 
the Church is based, is the illegality of the methods by 
which this separation of Church and State was decreed 
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and carried out, the injustice of taking another’s prop- 
erty without his consent. In the concrete the “adminis- 
trative acts,” which the Church in France and in 
Portugal opposes, are the spoliation and desecration of 
her churches, the wanton absorption into State owner- 


ship of the temples of worship which are in 
their entirety the heritage passed down to the 
children of the Faith by their Catholic ancestors, 


or the property pure and simple of the Catholics of a 
later age, who out of their generosity built them and 
paid for them, and were their undisputed owners. The 
“administrative acts” to which the Church in France and 
Spain is opposed are the forced exile of her children, 
the closing and dismantling of her schools, the premium 
put on irreligion and atheism, and, under the folds of 
the tricolor and the cry of liberté, égalité, fraternité, the 
bitter persecution of those who ask to worship God ac- 
cording to their conscience and in accordance with the 
laws which have held force in France from the days 
of Clovis. It is transparent sophistry for the Springfield 
Republican to say: “It has been made clear to the 
world that the Vatican sought to preserve the official 
connection between the two powers, temporal and 
spiritual.” The Vatican sought to preserve the rights 
guaranteed by a contract and protested against the 
framing of laws for her government in which she was 
not even consulted, and which, if carried out, would re- 
sult in her destruction. 

“The State,” said the Cardinal, speaking of the United 
States, “holds over the spiritual rulers the «gis of its 
protection without interfering with the sacred and God- 
given rights of conscience.” This the Springfield Re- 
publican quotes, and yet in the same breath has the te- 
merity to add “such testimony concerning a ‘free Church 
in a free State’ deserves to be noted at the Vatican. 
The more deeply it is pondered, the better surely for 
the papacy.” It is not the Vatican that needs to ponder 
the words of His Eminence, but the irreligious and 
Masonic rulers of France and Portugal, who insist that 
while the State is free to do as it pleases the Church 
shall be bound hand and foot and accorded that free- 
dom which we accord to the rebel and the slave. His 
Eminence could never say of France or of Portugal 
to-day that in those countries the Church and State 
move on parallel lines. Thanks to the tyranny ex- 
ercised through iniquitous laws they move on lines 
diametrically opposite. 


“Who but a tyrant,” says Edmund Burke, 
speaking as if in prophecy of our Jacobins of the 
Third Republic, “could think of seizing the prop- 
erty of men, unaccused, unheard, untried, by 
whole descriptions, by hundreds and thousands to- 
gether? Who, that had not lost every trace of 
humanity, could think of casting down men of 
exalted rank and sacred function—some of them 
of an age to call at once for reverence and com- 
passion—of casting them down from the highest 
situation in the commonwealth, wherein they were 
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maintained by their own landed property, to a state 
of indigence, depression and contempt? The con- 
tiscators truly have made some allowance to their 
victims from the scraps and fragments of their 
own tables, from which they have been so harshly 
driven, and which have been so bountifully spread 
for a feast to the harpies of usury. But to drive 
men from independence to live on alms is itself 
great cruelty. . To many minds this 
punishment of degradation and infamy is worse 
than death. Undoubtedly, it is an infinite aggrava- 
tion of this cruel suffering, that the persons who 
were taught a double prejudice in favor of reli- 
gion, by education and by the place they held in 
the administration of its functions, are to receive 
the remnants of their property as alms from the 
profane and impious hands of those that had 
plundered them of all the rest; to receive (if they 
are at all to receive) from the insolent 
tenderness of known and avowed atheism the main- 
tenance of religion, measured out to them on the 
standard of the contempt in which it is held.” 


Thus did the great Irishman bequeath to after- 
times his protest against the iniquitous despoilers whose 
aim was to destroy the Church in France and intro- 
duce, like their recent imitators, a system of govern- 
ment in which the name of Christianity and of Church 
and of God would be a hissing and a mockery. Justly is 
their memory branded with infamy. 

What the Cardinal of Baltimore thinks of the present 
rulers of France is a matter of record, of which it seems 
that some writers should be reminded. Of His Emin- 
ence’s address at the recent celebration the Springfield 
Republican says: “It was an utterance of an American 
€ardinal, true to his country and his Church, and it 
was American to the core.” Yes, and we ask, was not 
the Cardinal equally true to his Church and equally 
an American to the core when five years ago he said 
with an eloquence no whit inferior to Burke’s :— 


“France has treated her noblest citizens with in- 
justice and inhumanity, and America, which has 
sympathy for the oppressed of all nations, has 
raised no protest or uttered a word of sympathy. 

“If I believed that my countrymen would know- 
ingly see a great beneficent organization unjustly 
deprived of its property and the means of con- 
tinued usefulness; would knowingly see tens of 
thousands of honest men and noble women robbed 
of their just income and means of support; would 
knowingly see hundreds of thousands and even 
millions of people brutally wounded in what they 
hold dearest and most sacred; would knowingly 
see a majority in the Chambers utterly disregard 
and trample upon the rights of the minority and 
the rights of millions of their countrymen in the 
name of liberty; would knowingly see tens of 
thousands of men and women, who happen to be 
priests and nuns, turned out of their homes for 
no crime but that of loving God and serving their 
neighbor—I say if my countrymen can see and 
recognize all this injustice and tyranny and cruelty 
and refuse genuine sympathy to those who suffer 
by them, because of their religious belief, then I 











will leave life without that faith in American love 
of justice and liberty and humanity which has been 
my comfort and support and hope during a long 
career.” 


His Eminence has nothing but condemnation for the 
so-called Republics of France and Portugal in their 
treatment of the Church, and would denounce the liberty 
taken with his address in Baltimore, admittedly in such 
“exquisite taste,” to cite it in condemnation of the 
equally noble stand taken by his brethren in the 
hierarchy against the men who, under the name of 
separation of Church and State, destroy the liberties of 
the Church and trample on her most sacred and inalien- 
able rights. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


The Coronation 


Before the Reformation the crowning of an English 
king and the consecration of a bishop were much alike 
in the outward rite. In both occurred the Veni Creator 
Spiritus, and in both the Litany was recited with special 
suffrage for the one to be consecrated or crowned, who 
lay prostrate on the ground. In both was the anointing 
with chrism, and the tradition of instruments and 
insignia in words expressive of their meaning. The 
coronation robes were not unlike some of the episcopal 
ornaments, as the alb, the tunicle, the stole, the cope; 
though, of course, the resemblance was no more than 
material. But the term “coronation,” to-day applied to 
the whole ceremony, was then confined to the imposition of 
the crown, the entire function being named from the 
anointing, held to be its most important part, the “bene- 
diction,” “consecration,” or, more commonly, the 
“sacring” of the king. This similarity was not found 
in England only, though for obvious reasons we speak 
at this moment chiefly of that country. 

Still there was an essential difference between the two 
acts. The consecration of a bishop is a sacrament con- 
ferring a special sanctifying grace and the indelible 
character of the episcopate. The sacring of a king con- 
veyed neither grace nor character to the soul. In it 
the Church prayed for helping grace to enable the sov- 
ereign to rule well, but it gave no title to that grace. 
Still there was evidently an analogy between the two. 
The Church demands from bishops about to be con- 
secrated the testimony of their election and an oath to 
perform their office duly; and so it demanded testimony 
of the king’s right in the acceptance of him by the 
nobles and people present, and bound him by oath to 
deal with his subjects in justice and mercy, to protect 
Holy Church, and to respect its rights. The Church 
recognizes in bishops special prerogatives, springing 
from their sacred character, not to be violated with im- 
punity, and so, too, it received the king and his preroga- 
tives under its protection as sacred; for all authority is 
holy since it comes from God. And as the bishop goes 
forth from his consecration with the episcopal character 
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to be accepted by all and to be impugned by none, so the 
Church guaranteed solemnly the ‘anointed king’s legiti- 
macy to the whole world. 

Hence, the coronation was so important that until it 
was accomplished the sovereign, despite his hereditary 
right, was hardly more than a king-elect. During the 
seven years following the death of Charles VI of 
France, the uncrowned Charles VII was, even to his 
faithful followers, still the Dauphin, and God had to 
lead him by the hand of Jeanne, the Maid, to be crowned 
like his ancestors at Rheims, before he became in name 
and deed the King. The English and their partisans 
tried to secure their position by crowning the infant 
Henry VI, the only English claimant of the French 
throne ever crowned King of France; though no true 
Frenchman could recognize the validity of an act done 
in Paris, not in Rheims, by another than the successor 
of St. Remigius. Consequently the sacring of the king 
followed immediately the obsequies of his predecessor. 
It was not essential. It did not make him king, but it 
conduced very efficaciously to the happy exercise of his 
functions. He became by it sacred, and his title was 
made secure under all but most extraordinary circum- 
stances, and this is the true sense of the words 
Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Richard II, 

“Not all the waters in the rude, rough sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed king.” 

And all this was eminently right. Supreme authority 
in the civil order is from God, and he who exercises it 
does so in the name of God, the author and infinite 
ruler of human society, in which by divine ordinance man 
must live to work out his appointed task for time and 
for eternity. But in instituting civil society God bound 
it to no special form. Every legitimate form is accept- 
able to Him, the republic no less than the monarchy, 
the limited monarchy no less than the absolute, and their 
rulers are by right all equally His representatives, the 
president no less than the king. But the spiritual society 
is His direct creation. He has determined its form, its 
constitution, and has made its dominion conterminous 
with the world. He dwells in it as he dwells in no civil 
society; its rulers are his vice-gerents as no temporal 
rulers can be. To it these, no less than their people, are 
subject in all that concerns faith and morals, for it is the 
infallible guide of all in the way of truth and justice. 
Hence, by clothing civil society with its lustre and con- 
firming civil rulers with its authority, the Church con- 
fers upon both that solidity which is the greatest social 
good. If, to-day, conditions are such that these ad- 
vantages cannot be enjoyed to the full, this is a mis- 
fortune to be bewailed, rather than an emancipation to 
be gloried in, unless the words of St. Paul have ceased 
to be true: “There is no power but from God: and 
those that are, are ordained of God.” 

The Revolution changed all this, and the ephemeral 
revolutionary kings of Europe think little of a corona- 
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substituted the oath to the Charter in a paltry ceremony 

that was the laughingstock of the day. Napoleon I 
called himself Charlemagne, and would establish him- 
self by being crowned by the Pope; but he played a 
shabby trick on the Holy Father, taking with his own 
hands the crown he was to wear for barely ten years. 
Like him, though with some excuse, the Russian Czar 
and the: German Kaiser crown themselves. Napoleon 
III dreamed. of a coronation by Pius IX. His un- 
christian conduct made it impossible, and he took the 
road from Sedan to Wilhelmshohe, a fallen, uncrowned 
emperor. The old rite survives in some way in Eng- 
land, deprived of its Catholic character, perverted by 
Protestant additions and by changes made in favor of 
the exaggerated Stuart notion of divine right. The 
sacring has become a shadow of a great name. What 
is the use of praying God to establish with His free 
and princely spirit, or of undertaking to anoint, as 
Solomon was anointed, one who has no exercise of 
royal authority? What is the use of exhorting to stop 
with the sword of justice the growth of iniquity, to 
protect the Church, to restore what is decayed, to pre- 
serve what is restored, etc., one whose action depends 
wholly on his ministers? If some such ceremony were 
used over Mr. Balfour and Mr. Austin Chamberlain, 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, according as they 
alternate in office, more good might be hoped for than 
can come from one who, were he to attempt to be king 
in the sense of the coronation service, would see his 
reign come to an untimely end. 

Another question. Why is it that the Stuarts— 
Elizabeth was crowned in the old Catholic way— 
preserved the coronation rite, adding to it their ex- 
aggerations of the royal power, while the rite of con- 
secrating bishops was maimed and mutilated, shorn of 
everything Catholic, and infected through and through 
with Protestantism? The answer to this should throw 
great light on the Anglican theory of continuity. 
Henry Woops, s.J. 


The New Sodality Rules 


The Sodality of Our Lady is “a religious body which 
aims at fostering in its members an ardent devotion, 
reverence and filial love towards the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Through this devotion and the protection of so 
good a Mother, it seeks to make the faithful gathered 
together under Our Lady’s name good Catholics, sin- 
cerely bent on sanctifying themselves each in his state 
of life, and zealous, as far as their condition in life 
permits, to save and sanctify their neighbor and to de- 
fend the Church of Jesus Christ against the attacks of 
the wicked.” 

This first number of the new Rules immediately sin- 
gles out the Sodality of Our Lady as essentially a select 
body, a character which has been several times declared 
by competent authority, and is clear of itself from the 
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aims which the Sodality professes, for surely to “be 
sincerely bent on sanctifying” oneself is not an object 
of the many. In this way, besides others, the Sodality 
differs from the Apostleship of Prayer, which only re- 
quires the simple and easy-going morning intention as 
its essential practice. For a similar reason it differs 
from many other excellent associations of piety and 
zeal, precious as is their work for souls. 

The power to make Rules for Sodalities in Jesuit 
Houses and Churches was. placed by Gregory XIII and 
his successors in the hands of the General of the Society 
of Jesus. The General has three times since the be- 
ginning issued Sodality Rules. The first time was 
shortly after the Roman College Senior Sodality of Our 
Lady of the Annunciation (it then had no secondary 
title) became the head and mother of all Sodalities, 


The second time was just after the 


namely, in 1587. 
The 


definition of the Immaculate Conception, in 1855. 
third was in the year 1910. 

Needless to say, these Common Rules, as they are 
called, are not exactly identical. Indeed, those of 1855 
present striking difference from those of 1587, and the 
new Rules differ in certain important features from both. 
This, although the general lines of tradition are faith- 
fully preserved throughout. 

As we have mentioned the Common Rules previous to 
1910, we may call attention to the fact that the “General 
Statutes,” first published in 1885, and found in the 
“Directions” issued up to 1907, are not a Sodality Rule 
at all, but only the nucleus of one. Some writers have 
been misled by their manner of publication into giving 
them a higher importance. 

So much for the Common Rules in general. 
now note some salient features of the new ones. 

First come the particular means of sanctification pro- 
posed. Besides the avoidance of sin and of whatever 
may give disedification to others, the Rules set down 
as daily practices, vocal and mental prayer, Holy Mass 
and Communion, spiritual reading and examination of 
conscience. Among less frequent practices, Confession 
to a regular Confessor is urged, as also a General Con- 
fession during the year, faithful attendance at the weekly 
or more frequent meetings, with the devotions and the 
instruction and exhortation from the Director which 
these imply, the General Communions, once a month, the 
celebration of the one of two titular feasts, and the 
yearly Retreat. There is a hint also of the practice of 
Monthly Recollection. 

These are the specific helps for personal sanctification 
offered by the Sodality. The works of charity and of 
zeal for the neighbor are also of various kinds. First 
come the traditional ones—“the teaching of Catechism, 
visiting the sick in hospitals, and those confined in 
prisons—works to which the early Sodalities devoted 
themselves with great zeal.” After them are mentioned 
in general “others like these, as the circumstances of our 
times may in different places require.” 


Let us 





It will readily be seen that the double program con- 
tained in the above paragraphs involves very serious ap- 
plication on the part of the Sodalists, individually and 
as a body, not to speak of the grave nature of the Direc- 
tor’s duties, who is charged with fostering the interior 
spirit which is to animate this program and with guiding 
the spiritual, intellectual and material forces meant to 
conduce to the grand result. 

What has so far been noticed is not new in Sodalities 
of Our Lady. The practice, no doubt, has often failed 
of the high standard set, but the things prescribed have 
always been prescribed since the first Rules were made 
in 1587. 

But the Rules of 1910 are not wanting in several new 
and very interesting and important details, which we may 
now briefly indicate. First in practical import is the 
insistence on frequent and daily Communion. The Holy 
Table has always been frequented by Sodalists more 
than by ordinary Catholics, but the practice has never 
been so strongly urged as in the present Rules, which 
expect the Sodalists to “consider as addressed in 
special manner to them the invitation to frequent and 
daily Communion, which the Holy See has made to all 
the faithful.” If one remembers the late Decrees of the 
Holy See on this subject, and also the high aim of the 
Sodality of Our Lady, he will not wonder at this 
modern addition to the Rules. 

The second new detail is formed by what are called 
Sections. Through specially chosen officers, the Sodality 
manages a number of Committees, “each with an organ- 
ization and life of its own,” among whom its members 
are distributed. The Committees are technically known 
as Sections, and each has charge of some department 
of the common good works, whether of piety or of zeal, 
and consists of such Sodalists as desire to join it. In 
this way—to give one instance—the great Barcelona 
Sodality of Our Lady Immaculate and St. Aloysius has 
a Section for the practice of devotion to Our Lady, for 
promoting daily Communion, for managing hospital 
work, for the teaching of Catechism, for the giving of 
lectures on social and economic subjects to workingmen, 
for the apostolate of the press. The purpose of this 
institution of Sections is to enable each Sodalist to 
choose the particular form of work which is most to his 
taste, and so to employ himself ‘in some way to ad- 
vantage; the grand result aimed at—that of “procuring 
the greatest possible holiness for the members and of 
extending to many others their salutary influence for the 
good of souls’—being much more satisfactorily attained 
than if the Sodality, as a unit, attempted to conduct the 
works. 

Another new feature are the Academies. These are 
helps to the literary and scientific development of the 
members, especially in “questions connected with Cath- 
olic faith and morals.” Bodies of this kind are found 
in our American Sodality debating societies and lecture 
series, and appear in some of the entertainments got up 
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or managed by Sodalities. Academy work in connection 
with Sodalities is very old, but is not mentioned in the 
Rules preceding the present. 

Still another new detail of the Rules is the place as- 
signed in them to the Director. This has always been 
a prominent one, and the Director has always been the 
guiding spirit of these bodies, which considerably differ 
in this way from self-governing associations. But no 
other Common Rules have spoken so clearly on the sub- 
ject as do the present ones. As their starting point, 
these call attention to the Brief Laudabile Romanorum 
of Benedict XIV, and from that outline the Director's 
rights and duties towards the Sodality in a masterly 
way. He is the head of the body, subject, of course, to 
his ecclesiastical Superiors, but over all the Sodalists, 
singly and collectively. The Officers derive their au- 
thority from him; he defines its limits and can withdraw 
it when he thinks good. His consent is a necessary 
element in every vote of the Council; without it no act 
of theirs is valid. The Officers, one and all, from the 
Prefect down, are best named by him, and are required 
to report to him and receive instructions from him. Pro- 
vided he does not touch the Common Rules, he has even 
power to make new regulations and change old ones, 
without the concurrence of the Council, and in receptions 
into the Sodality he is the only one who has authority 
for the act, which he can perform without any consent 
of Council or Sodality, given or asked. 

While very important and far-reaching, all this is not 
new, but it is newly and clearly expressed in the Rules 
of 1910, which leave no doubt and are not vague in the 
matter. Of course the Rules do not recommend the 
Director to discard his Officers and Council and manage 
without them. Quite the contrary is the intention, as 
prudence requires. Under the new Rule, no less than 
formerly, the Prefect and the Council will be the visible 
authority in all Sodalities, their advice will be asked and 
usually, if not always, followed. No step of importance 
will be taken without its being thoroughly discussed in 
Council and without the course to be followed being 
agreed on there. And the execution of the Council’s 
<lecrees will be entrusted to the proper Officers no less 
now than formerly. A Director who would manage 


differently would make a vast mistake and probably | 


land his Sodality in the slough of inertia. 

There are two other items in these Rules which call 
for remark. Both*‘are entirely new features and both 
are concerned with the intercommunication of Sodalities. 
The first is the approbation of Sodality Congresses. Of 
this event in Sodality life the readers of AMERICA have 
already heard something, and it is to be hoped that so 
powerful and modern a means of success will soon be 
employed in America. Certainly there is plenty of zeal 
among our Sodalists to take the work in hand, and we 
are convinced that the Hierarchy, most of whom, un- 
doubtedly, are Sodalists of Our Lady from their col- 
lege days, would only be too ready to accept the leader- 
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ship. Neither are our numbers small. Accurate statis- 
tics on the matter cannot as yet be given, but one can 
guess that there must be at least 2,000 Sodalities in the 
United States, with certainly 200,000 members, all told. 

The second new item is the Rule regarding the publi- 
cation of Sodality periodicals, “which treat of Sodality 
matters and foster the Sodality spirit in their readers.” 
Of these there are already as many as ten, in nearly as 
many languages. The earliest we know of was founded 
in 1895, and now boasts of 15,000 subscribers, being an 
exceedingly well: written and interesting monthy called 
Die Fahne Mariens, published in Vienna. It was started 
by the Prefects of four Viennese Sodalities of men. 

The third new detail is the proposal to bring Sodali- 
ties together in a permanent league, especially those of 
the same class or the same country. This has been done 
already in some countries, where a common Council has 
been established, sometimes under the headship of a 
priest or prelate named by the bishop or bishops con- 
cerned. 

The Rules of 1910 are formally approved by Father 
General Wernz “to be the Common Rules for the use of 
all Sodalities of Our Lady erected in Houses or 
Churches of the Society of Jesus.” In the new “Official 
Directory,” just published in English, a few words have 
been added in proper places to adapt the Rules to non- 
Jesuit Sodalities also, to which the “Directory” recom- 
mends their use. 

Such are the new Sodality Rules. 
to expect that their publication will lead to more and 
more fidelity to Sodality ideals, and will contribute 


It is not too much 


' powerfully, not only to the spread of the devotion to 


Our Lady, but also to the greater sanctification of all 

her children, and to their work for the neighbor in every 

walk of life, as her faithful and devoted Sodalists. 
ExLper MULLAN, S.J. 


Ireland’s Population 


The Irish census returns for the last seven decades 
are among the most sadly pathetic records, if not abso- 
lutely the saddest, in modern history. Each new an- 
nouncement of Ireland’s population is scanned with a 
wider and more sympathetic interest than is excited by 
such figures in other lands, for the steady efflux of her 
emigrants has created throughout the world a public 
interested by birth and blood in this, the pithiest answer 
to the old question, “How is old Ireland and how does 
she stand?” So far the reply has been, unfortunately, 
but a statistical translation of the refrain, “She’s the 
most distressful country that ever yet was seen” ; and for 
a much graver reason than that given in the ballad. 
The loss of “men and women” by famine and emigration 
has been incalculably more terrible than it ever had been 
by “hanging,” even in Cromwellian days. In sixty-five 
years, despite an unusually high birth-rate, the popula- 
tion has been cut in half. Every decade showed a de- 
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crease so appalling and so monotonously constant as to 
threaten the speedy extinction of the nation. One year 
only, 1908, had an increase, which, however slight, car- 
ried a message of hope. The latest decennial figures still 
mark a decline, but so small, comparatively, that it indi- 
cates a stoppage of the outflow and gives promise that 
the next census will register a turn in the tide. 

The present population of Ireland is 4,381,951. At 
the end of the seventeenth century, the battles, famines, 
massacres and expatriations of the Elizabethan, Crom- 
wellian and Williamite wars and similar causes had re- 
duced the population, according to the reckoning of 
Captain South of the Royal Society, to a little over one 
million. This estimate-was probably too low, as some 
forty years later Dobbs, adopting fairly reliable methods, 
set it down as slightly under three millions. The Hearth 
Tax figures show that at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the numbers had risen to four millions and a quar- 
The upward tendency had begun during the period 
of Irish trade described by Swift as “glorious and flour- 
ishing,” and was further stimulated by the “Free Trade” 
of the Volunteers, and the fresh impulse and helpful 
encouragement given to Irish industries by the Grattan 
Parliament, 1782-1800. 

This “Free Trade,” it should be noted, was something 
quite different from that of Cobden and Bright. When- 
ever Irish industries, such as tobacco and woolens, be- 
gan to rival those of England or her colonies, the British 
Parliament promptly forbade their export or ordered 
their discontinuance. The armed Volunteers affixed to 
their cannons the legend, ‘Free Trade or else—” It was 
at the end of the American Revolution, and their de- 
mand was granted. It was a question of free exports, not 
of imports, for Ireland had then within her borders both 
in manufactured and raw materials more than her do- 
mestic needs required. The Napoleonic wars, and, later, 
the protective system, kept up the prices of agricultural 
products; home-raised wool and wheat, manufactured 
in their own mills, supplied the people with clothes and 
bread; the potato crop was abundant and healthy; a 
morality of probably unequaled purity prevailed in fam- 
ily life; and so the population rose till in 1846 it ap- 
proached nine millions. 

They were strong men and healthy women. Luxury 
and vice were both unknown to them, and O’Connell did 
not exaggerate when he declared them “the finest peas- 
antry in the world.” Throbbing with vigorous life, they 
gathered in hundreds of thousands around their great 
leader to hear the story of their wrongs and rights; and, 
tiring of hope deferred, they were “burning,” to use their 
own expression, “for Dan to give the word.” The wis- 
dom of his refusal to give the word of war has been 
often asserted and denied; but Famine came, and soon 
there were no strong men, and the only word the starving 
populace could hear was death or exile. 

The census of 1851 shows a decrease of 1,622,319, or 
19.8 per cent. on that of 1841. Eloquent as the figures 
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are, they do not express the full horror of the situation, 
The decline commenced in 1847, when the usual in- 
crease would have brought the 8,196,597 of 1841 to at 
least 8,700,000. The population in 1851 had fallen to 
6,574,278; that is, in four years of peace Ireland lost 
over 2,100,000 persons, or twenty-four per cent. of its 
people. Most of them died of starvation or cholera at 
home, or of typhus contracted in the foul fever-ships in 
which the emigrants were huddled. Dr. Thomas Addis 
Emmet, who was Resident Physician-of the New York 
Emigrant Refuge Hospital in 1850, describes in “Inci- 
dents of My Life” (1911) the horrible condition of the 
surviving remnants of those death-traps; and he also 
shows that the foodstuffs exported from Ireland during 
the famine years to pay rents and taxes were more than 
tenfold sufficient to have fed the people and saved a 
million lives. 

“A second or third rate despot,” says Sir William 
Butler in his Autobiography, “would have at least par- 
ried the blow.” A constitutional government, he sarcas- 
tically observed, could not modify its system to meet the 
crisis, but it could suspend its constitution by Coercion 
Acts and organize or permit “Crowbar Brigades” to tear 
down the homes of the starving, impoverished peasants. 
Of one such eviction he writes: “I was twelve years old 
at the time; but I think if a loaded gun had been put into 
my hands I would have fired into that crowd of villains 
as they plied their horrible trade.” 

The landlord continued to exact and augment his rents, 
and, if the tenant made an improvement, to put a rent 
on that. Thereto were added Gladstone’s rearrangement 
of the financial terms of the Union, by which Ireland 
was more heavily mulcted; the development of cotton 
manufacture and of other machine-made goods in Eng- 
land, killing off the remains of Irish industries; the es- 
tablishment of Free Trade and the consequent influx of 
raw products from non-rent-paying countries at terms 
with which Irish agriculture could not compete; and the 
crushing of hope by the rejection of every remedial 
measure and by the persistent operation of a system 
which left Ireland “a corpse on a dissecting table.” The 
picture of Davis became terribly realistic: ‘In a climate 
soft as a mother’s smile, in a soil fruitful as God’s love, 
the Irish peasant mourns’; and the peasant’s most en- 
terprising sons and daughters, and often all his family, 
set out for lands where mourning would not mingle with 
their bread. 

The second decade after the famine showed a shrink- 
age of 11.8 per cent, and the third 6.7, reducing the popu- 
lation to 5,412,377. Church Disestablishment, and the 
Gladstone Land Act of 1871 acknowledging the tenant’s 
property in the soil, were probably instrumental in low- 
ering the next decennial decline to 4.4 per cent., but the 
famine of the early eighties, with the consequent agra- 
rian troubles and the unsettled conditions that ensued 
under coercive government, raised’ the percentage of 
1881-1891 to 9.1. The Ashbourne and Wyndham Land 
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Purchase Acts and the County Councils gave to the peo- 
ple the ownership of the land, or promise of it, and some 
responsibility for its management, and in 1901 the per- 
centage fell to 5.2. These measures continued to work 
satisfactorily and were further developed; plots and cot- 
tages were extensively provided for the laboring classes ; 
the Gaelic League rose and flourished, stimulating self- 
help and creating a new interest in the native language, 
music, customs, and industries, and in everything dis- 
tinctive of Ireland; the Irish Party, after winning many 
practical advantages, including an acceptable settlement 
of university education, made the grant of self-govern- 
ment appear within measurable distance; and for the 
first time since 1846 there was one year, 1908, in which 
Ireland’s population increased. 

The census for 1901-1911 shows a loss of 76,824, or 
1.7 per cent., but reveals several assuring signs of a turn 
in the tide. It is the only one since 1851 in which any 
province has had an increase. Leinster has gained, 
while Ulster’s loss is slight. It is the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Connaught and Munster in which land pur- 
chase has not made progress that have suffered most, 
and this condition is being gradually remedied. The 
already high birth-rate has become higher and the death- 
rate considerably lower. Ireland’s external trade in- 
creased more than 50 per cent. in the decade, totaling for 
1909 $625,000,000, and showing by its nature, as well as 
amount, varied agricultural and industrial progress. 
“Wherever one looks in Ireland now,” writes Mr. Bo- 
land, M.P., by whose efforts the Irish National Trade- 
mark was officially recognized, ‘there is visible the lay- 
ing of strong foundations for a nation’s progress. Free- 
dom to raise the edifice cannot be long denied us.” 

Hence, there is good hope that the next census will 
show Ireland well on its way back to the figures of 1841. 
Expectations of an immediate reversal of conditions are 
unreasonable; even a strong Irish government, soundly 
financed and empowered to stimulate industrial activities, 
will not stop emigration all at once. Deep-rooted evils 
are not eradicated in a day. The attracting influence of 
brethren or relatives across the seas—and every Irish 
family has them—will continue to operate for a while; 
the illusion of easy gold on foreign strands will not van- 
ish at once, nor will young people cease to follow rain- 
bows. But there will be also counter attractions; a 
happy, prosperous, Catholic Ireland, educated and edu- 
cating with the intelligent and forceful zeal of old, should 
draw many an exile home. 

America will rejoice to see “the Light of the West,” 
which Sir William Butler saw carried to the New World 
in the fifties, relit in its native shrine. “It came, borne 
by the hands of Ireland’s starving children. The old 
man tottered with the precious burthen from the fever- 
stricken ship; the child carried the light in feeble hands 
to the shore;,the strong man bore it to the Western 
prairies and into the cafions of snowy sierras; the 
maiden brought it into the homestead to be a future 
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dower to her husband and a legacy to her children. . . . 
It is gratifying that new conditions promise to unroll 
the clouds which for centuries obscured that light in 
Ireland and enable it to shine with the effulgence which 
won for her the title, “/nsula sanctorum et doctorum.” 
M. KENNY, s.J. 
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Pope Commends the School of Higher Music 


Rome, June 4, 1911. 

The Holy Father’s seventy-sixth birthday fell on Fri- 
day, June 2, and he was the recipient of congratulations 
innumerable from home and abroad. At his Mass in 
the morning he administered First Communion to the 
little daughter of the Chilian Ambassador to the Holy 
See, Sefior Errazzuriz y Urmeneta. He has held no 
public audiences during the week, but has daily received 
in private audience a number of bishops, officials and 
distinguished Catholic laymen. The entire membership 
of the School of Higher Music was presented to him 
one day, and after greeting each one personally, he made 
a little address of commendation to the school and of 
congratulation to Father De Santi, S.J., its founder. He 


| has appointed Cardinal Cassetta Prefect of the Congre- 


gation of Studies in place of the late Cardinal Cavic- 
chioni. 

The Congregation of Rites on Tuesday resumed the 
question of the canonization of Blessed John Eudes, took 
up the introduction of the beatification of the Passionist 
Father Dominick of the Mother of God, confirmed the 
devotion exhibited from time immemorable to the Au- 
gustinian Archbishop of Naples, James Capocci, the re- 
vision of the writings of the servants of God, James 
Sales and William Saltamoch, priest and laybrother, re- 
spectively, of the Society of Jesus, as well as of Father 
Magino Catala of the Friars Minor. 

Owing to the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of the 
Portuguese bishops having the encyclical, which the Holy 
Father dispatched to them early in the week, printed ‘n 
Portugal, it has been translated here into Portuguese, 
printed and forwarded to Portugal. Recalcitrant gov- 
ernments in the olden time were wont to prevent the 
faithful from receiving documents from the Holy See. 
It remains to be seen whether the present travesty on 
human government in Portugal will rise successfully to 
the malicious ingenuity of their heretical forbears. 

Last Sunday, from the parish church of San Lorenzo, 
over five thousand people joined piously in the proces- 
sion in honor of our Blessed Mother for the closing of 
the month of May. The anticlerical papers had called 
upon the Giordano Brunoites to gather in force to break 
up the procession. The policing of the netghborhood 
during the procession was perfect and doubtless fore- 
seen, as only seventeen of the champions of Giordano 
appeared to view in silent disapproval the manifestation 
of Catholic faith and devotion. From Milan comes the 
canard that a strictly Catholic political party is being 
formed, entirely independent of the Holy See, but with 
its approbation. “Jniquitas mentita est sibi,” but that is 
no novelty in newspaper circles on either side of the 
water. ; 

To-day the monument to Vittorio Emmanuele is to 
be dedicated, and the syndics, or local mayors, of some 







































































eight thousand municipalities were invited; some five 
thousand have come; three thousand have declined. 
Italy is not as United as it would like to appear. The 
organized republicans would not come, because Mancini 
and Garibaldi have been put aside for the glory of this 
first King of United Italy, and they have no use for 
kings, anyway. ‘The organized socialists will not en- 
thuse, for the reason that they are deeply dissatisfied 
with the condition of the laboring classes under this 
kingship business. The Catholic organizations refuse 
to formally share in the celebration, because, while they 
rejoice over the union of Italy, and over Rome as its 
capital, they consider the want of freedom and security 
of the Holy Father, the head of the legally established 
religion of the land, guaranteed by special legislation, 
grossly and, deliberately violated by the present govern- 
ment. In l?arliament, Podrecea, the editor of J] Asino, 
who is a member of the body, provoked the government 
to declare that they had suspended several Catholic syn- 
dics who had refused to have anything to do with the 
celebration, and then went on to chide the government 
for having appointed Catholic mayors in four districts 
where the voting populace had returned four Israelite 
nembers to Parliament. He added that the Archbishop 
»f New York also should be in the black books for his 
interference with the coming of the spending Manhat- 
tanite to the joy-feast. 

Meanwhile the government must have money, and 
the people of Nicotera have this week risen in riot 
against the excessive taxation, and were promised for 
their pacification that the tax on hearth-fires would be 
remitted; still they are not content. The government 
has launched a gigantic Exposition lottery, out of which 
they expect to raise millions; but the latest project is to 
make a government monopoly of life insurance, and, 
judging by the wealth stowed away in the great com- 
panies in New York, that ought to pay the expenses 
even of this extravagant government; that is, if they 
will spend all of the receipts, which they will doubtless 
do, relying on the credit of the country to pay policies 
as they become due. 

It is really not so far from New York to Rome. 
Here last week one Col. Frederick Cummings of the U. 
S. A. (sic) cleaned the gullible Roman in a few days out 
of six thousand lire with a bogus employment bureau, 
and that without the help of the name of the Thane of 
Skibo. What's in a name after all? There are already 
two Cummingses and only one Andrew. 

On next Saturday among those ordained to the priest- 
hood will be from the American College Bernard Mc- 
Namara of Baltimore; Thomas Carroll, James Flana- 
gan, Christopher Molloy and James Rogers of Brook- 
lyn; Leo Gifford, Richard Haverlin and Joseph Murphy 
of Boston; Paul Drevniak, John Ford, Moses Kiley and 
John Lannon of Chicago; John Hennessy of Dubuque; 
Eugene Burke of Newark; Martin Cavanagh of New 
York, and Edward McCarthy of Seattle. As a result of 
this year’s examinations at the Propaganda, the Amer- 
ican College will send home thirteen doctors of theology 
to the United States. 

The Congregation of Rites has held its session for the 
discussion and decision on the heroic virtue of the Ven- 
erable John Nepomucen Neumann, Bishop of Phila- 
delphia, and the result will be announced shortly. 

Father Filippo Maroto and Father Antonio Velarde, 
both regulars, have been appointed consultors of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Council. 

News has come from the Argentine Republic of the 
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appointment of Sefior Angelo Estrada as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Holy See, in place of the late 
Minister Donaziano del Campillo. 

There has been an energetic revival of the agitation to 
make Rome again a maritime port by suitable connection 
with the sea at Ostia, the National Industrial Congress 
at Turin calling on the government in strong terms to 
put into execution the recommendations of the Ministerial 
Commission on Internal Navigation in this regard. 

The Cardinal-Vicar has prescribed that, owing to the 
uncertainty of public feeling at present, the Rogation 
processions of next week shall be confined within the 
limits of the respective churches. He has also sum- 
moned the Roman clergy for the 22d instant to elect 
the Camerlengo of the diocese of Rome. 

The English Ladies of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin, nothing daunted by uncertain rumors, have pur- 
chased a new place on Via Nomentana, at the terminus 
of the tramway, near Sant’ Agnese, and will open a 
boarding school there in the fall. cM. 


The Millenary of Normandy 


Parts, June 3, 1911. 

\Vithin the last few years local celebrations, pageants, 
processions, fétes, instituted with a view to reviving the 
past glories of a province, or even a town, have become 
the fashion throughout France. This simple fact touches 
on wider issues than appear at first sight; it is only one 
feature among many of the movement called here ré- 
gionalisme, a movement the object of which is to pre- 
serve the traditions, literature, artistic treasures and 
local legends of the ancient French provinces, that, since 
the Revolution of 1789, have been, geographically at 
least, merged into the departments. This modern 
method of dividing the country may be practical, but it 
is essentially unhistorical, besides being unpicturesque. 
The names of most departments have no particular 
meaning, whereas those of the ancient provinces unfold 
pages of glorious or, at any rate, eventful history. They 
also convey a distinct idea of the individuality and racial 
characteristics of the inhabitants. A native of “le dé- 
partment du Var’ means nothing; a “Provengal” brings 
up the vision of the son of a light-hearted, sunny, artis- 
tic race, half Greek and wholly original, as distinct as 
possible from his Norman, Burgundian, Gascon or Flem- 
ish cousins. 

A movement must be commended that preserves all 
that is most valuable in the history of a country; that 
enriches the nation’s heritage by adding the treasures 
of its past to the achievements of its present. This is 
especially precious in France, where political passions 
are curiously destructive in their tendencies and are apt 
to wage war against local and historical monuments and 
traditions; indeed, in the Government schools French 
children are taught to believe that the history of their 
country is only worth knowing since 1789! 

The secret of the attitude of the men in power towards 
the past lies partly in the fact that the history of old 
France is closely bound up with the history of the Cath- 
olic Church, and for this reason the Church acts wisely 
and well to assert her place in local celebrations that ap- 
peal strongly to the imaginative and emotional French 
people. 

Thus, on occasion of the Millenary of Normandy 
that was celebrated this week, Mgr. Fuzet, Archbishop of 
Rouen, Primate of Normandy, commanded a solemn 
Triduum to take place from May 28 to May 30. In an 
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eloquent pastoral letter he pointed out to his people that 
the Church was justified in celebrating a national event 
that was brought about chiefly by her means. He ad- 
vised his diocesans to conciliate the claims of the past 
and those of the present: “so that while they show that 
they are men of tradition, they may more safely be the 
men of the future, who thank God for the country and 
the lineage that He has given them, and who remain 
faithful to Him in their loyal faith and generous love.” 
This was brought out in eloquent language by Mgr. 
Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, himself a Norman by birth, 
who preached in the glorious Cathedral of Rouen, “the 
heart of Normandy.” Sixteen archbishops and bishops 
were present as well as a delegation of English Cath- 
olics, led by Bishop Keating of Northampton. On the 
previous evening the English pilgrims joined in a mani- 
festation in honor of Jeanne d’Arc, that took place on 
the Place du Vieux Marché, where she was executed. 
Mgr. Touchet is among the finest French orators of 
the day; his theme was the exchange of gifts that was 
the result of the treaty of St. Clair sur Epte. France, 
through her bishops, bestowed on the Normans the pre- 
cious gifts of faith and baptism, of Christian influences 
and methods; the Northmen, in return, brought to the 
country that adopted them their vigorous and adven- 
turous blood, their genius for fighting and for building, 
their adaptability and intelligence, the supple, clear and 
active brains that enabled the Scandinavian pirates to 
become in a comparatively short space of time distin- 
guished agriculturists, merchants, artists and writers. 
While in the Cathedral of Rouen thousands of hearers 
hung spellbound on the lips of the Bishop of Orleans, 
several local literary and historical societies assembled 
at the small town of St. Clair sur Epte; a marble tablet 
was erected on the bridge where, says tradition, Charles 
the Simple and the Northman Rollo had their memorable 
interview. The tablet bears the following inscription: 
911 
At St. Clair sur Epte, was concluded the treaty by 


which Rollo and the Normans were established in 
France. The grateful Normans to their ancestors, 
1911. 


Monday, 29th, the second day of the Triduum, a 
monument to the late Cardinal Thomas, Archbishop of 
Rouen, was unveiled, and in the afternoon Mer. [uzet, 











his successor, received the English pilgrims at Bon Se- | 


cours, a famous shrine that stands in a unique position 
on a steep hill above Rouen. The entente cordiale—of 
which so much has been said and written—is never more 
solid and secure than when based upon a common faith. 
The presence of the pilgrims from England was even 
more typical of this good feeling when, on the next day, 
May 30th, they were present at the inauguration of the 
statue and altar that have been erected to Jeanne d’Arc 
within the Cathedral of Rouen. It was the anniversary 
of the execution of the “Maid of France,” an execution 
in which both France and England played an evil part. 
The memory of the girl-warrior was thus aptly com- 
memorated by the nation whom she freed and the nation 
against whom she fought, now united by a link of sym- 
pathy and by a common feeling of atonement towards 
the injured heroine. 

Again Mgr. Touchet ascended the pulpit. On the 
previous Sunday he had related in eloquent language the 
history of the province, whose millenary is a national 
event; this time he naturally spoke only of Jeanne, the 
inspired peasant girl, whose courage, born of faith, is a 
living lesson to her countrymen, and whose memory is 
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so tragically connected with the City of Rouen. The 
sxishop of Orleans is a born orator, his impassioned, 
picturesque and vivid speech, very French in its some- 
what florid eloquence, appealed so strongly to his hear- 
ers that at certain passages they openly testified their 
approval. 

The civil and official fétes of the Millenary of Nor- 
mandy will take place at a later date, under the patron- 
age of the Government. They will undoubtedly be pic- 


| turesque and interesting, but the French Catholics may 


be allowed to rejoice that the Church, which is sys- 
tematically excluded from these public celebrations, has, 
through the happy initiative of the Archbishop of Rouen, 
celebrated in her own way an event in which her repre- 
sentatives played so important a part. The ideal of 
French Catholics would be to see the Church and State 
joining hands in matters that touch the interests, past 
or present, of the country, but this cannot be under the 
present Government. The men in power have over and 
over again, in the fétes of Orleans, for instance, signified 
their intention of preventing any contact between the 
official and ecclesiastical element; hence the necessity in 
which the Church is placed of acting independently and 
of asserting her right to celebrate national events on her 
own ground. She thus proclaims a fact that cannot 
be brought too often before the public: that in the 
twentieth century, as in the tenth, patriotism and religion 
go hand in hand. ANGLO-FRENCH CATHOLIC. 


Cuban Politics 


CIENFUEGOS, CuBA, June 2, 191T. 

It is almost two years before the next presidential 
election, yet the question of prospective candidates is al- 
ready discussed with much warmth. There are three 
political parties in Cuba, namely, the Conservative, the 
Liberal, to which President Gomez belongs, and a wing" 
of the Liberal headed by Vice-President Zayas. Several 
attempts have been made to unite the two wings of the 
Liberal party, and a coalition was effected at the recent 
election; but the union is not strong, and promises to 
break up in preparing for the next election. 

President Gomez has publicly declared that he does 
not wish to be re-elected, but, in spite of his assertions, 
many refuse to believe that he is sincere in his protesta- 
tions; and it is clear to all that his particular partisans 
are taking steps to insure his candidacy. All this is dis- 
agreeable to Sefior Zayas, who is frankly a candidate 
for the office; for his following is numerically inferior 
to that of Gomez, and he would lose the support of some 
were Gémez to run for another term. 

The Conservative candidate, Sefior Menocal, who was 
defeated at the late election, has signified, like Gomez, 
his intention to seek no more presidential honors, but 
his followers will not hear of any other candidate. 
Menocal is manager of one of the largest sugar plants 
in Cuba. His former companions in arms, for he fought 
for independence, have issued a manifesto to the people 
and have called on them to support him at the polls. 

As a matter of fact, difference of party in Cuba does 
not denote a difference of political principle or ideal, 
while in what is nominally the same party there is ample 
room for various tendencies. Some politicians, for ex- 
ample, always have a warlike spirit. If they are defeated’ 
at the polls or are disappointed in their expectations for’ 
a political job, they are ready with threats of uprisings: 
and revolutions. & B.S. 
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The ‘‘Independent’’ Once More 

We are inexpressibly shocked at the gross dis- 


courtesy exhibited in the editorial columns of the Jn- 
dependent for June 15, 1911, when referring to a recent 
ecclesiastical appointment. We commend the person who 
is guilty of it to another editorial entitled “Spiritual 
Impudence”’ in the same issue. 

“Spiritual Impudence” says the writer, who seems 
to be a past master in his subject, “is another thing 
from spiritual impotence, and may characterize those 
who may have a very positive spiritual nature, but who 
insist that their sort of spiritual experience on religious 
belief shall be imposed on other people, or those who are 
shameless in making public their own intimate ex- 
periences and emotions. The older meaning of im- 
pudence is that of the Latin impudicitia, immodesty, 
shamelessness. It is the fault of low culture among those 
who have not the reserved gentlemanly instinct.” 


Sane Fourth Movement 


Efforts to devise effective and entertaining ways of 
keeping Independence Day are multiplying, one is happy 
to note, and it appears altogether likely that the move- 
ment started in most of our large cities for a reasonable 
celebration of our birthday as a nation will be a success- 
ful one. Certain it is that plans being evolved in the 
great civic centres this year will make the Fourth of 
July an appropriate, interesting and beautiful festival, 
instead of a public nuisance and peril. These plans have 
developed two principal phases; one is the direct attack 
upon the use of explosives, the other is the substitution 
of other and saner means of celebrating the national 
holiday. 

It is more than five years since the Chicago Tribune 
inaugurated its crusade against the destruction of life 
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and limb by explosives used in the holiday-making on 
Fourth of July. Year after year it has been compiling a 
record of Fourth of July casualties and publishing the 
results for the information of the whole country. The 
facts it collected formed a tragic story. They challenged 
the attention of the press and the public, and for the first 
time public opinion began to crystalize against the 
evil. 

Last year the Tribune’s record told us that 131 lives 
were lost, that 2,923 persons were wounded, that the fire 
loss to property was enormous. Its story of the day’s 
mishaps and fatalities reads like the tale of a battle. 
What more is required to educate the people to a real- 
ization of the gravity of the evil and to bend every 
effort to make an end of it? By all means, let the rec- 
ord be a text to be used by press and pulpit in all parts 
of the United States that the Sane Fourth movement 
may spread and grow in force everywhere. 


Duez Called to Trial 


By this time the people of France will have been in- 
formed officially of the wretched story of the Duez 
stealings. Duez, it will be remembered, was judicial 
administrator for the civil tribunal of the Department 
of the Seine. In that capacity, in the proceedings follow- 
ing the enactment of the laws dealing with the suppres- 
sion of religious congregations in France, the liquidation 
of the property of thirteen of these bodies was entrusted 
to him. Duez discharged the trust to such good effect 
that he was arraigned in court on June 12 on an indict- 
ment which affirms that he had embezzled $1,150,000- 
whilst liquidating some $2,000,000 for the religious con- 
gregations. The peculations began in 1903, and covered 
a period of five or six years. Rumors of what was be- 
ing done had been bandied about almost from the mo- 
ment Duez commenced his work, but the Government 
was strangely remiss in giving heed to reports until the 
matter became a notorious scandal in officialdom. In 
March, 1910, Duez was arrested, and shortly thereafter 
he frankly admitted his stealings, explaining that he had 
been unfortunate in speculations on the bourse. His 
private secretary, Martin Gauthier, who was arrested 
with him and later released on $8,000 bail, has since fled 
the country, and is believed to be in hiding here in the 
United States. It is openly charged that Gauthier was 
allowed to escape, as he knew too much, and if brought 
to the witness stand against Duez might tell discomfort- 
ing tales touching men higher up in official places. It 
will be interesting to note just what will be done to 
punish Duez, who, since his arrest last year, has been 
living quietly in Paris, apparently unconcerned over his 
impending trial. Whatever punishment shall be decreed 
will avail little in making good the disappearance of the 
millions which the despoilers had boasted were to be 
used in various projects for the social betterment of the 
poor and afflicted of the country: 
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A Catholic Daily 


A recent issue of the Brooklyn College Bulletin dis- 
cusses sanely and modestly the question of a Catholic 
daily paper. It states that a committee has been formed 
in New York of prominent Catholic gentlemen of experi- 
ence and wisdom, who are devising ways and means for 
the successful pursuit of this important enterprise. 
Some time ago we heard that another committee, with 
’ the same purpose in view, had been formed in Brooklyn, 
composed of journalists, editors, business men, lawyers, 
bankers, who are apt to give the matter prudent and 
practical consideration. The formation of these two 
committees in such great centres of Catholicity as Brook- 
lyn and Manhattan, where the Church is represented by 
men of culture as well as by men of wealth and influence, 
and the assurance that these committees will be keen to 
see the difficulties of the enterprise and to devise ways 
and means of grappling with them, are a hopeful indica- 
tion of the seriousness with which the matter is consid- 
ered and a reliable guarantee that forward steps will be 
taken, provided the project be at all feasible. 

We are not of those who believe that the management of 
a daily newspaper would present fewer difficulties than 
those which have been successfully met with in the estab- 
lishment of several of our successful Catholic weeklies. 
This, however, is a matter in. which only the unsophisti- 
cated may differ; but men who have reached the age of 
discretion will undoubtedly realize the magnitude of the 
task, whether relatively great or not, which the founding 
of a representative Catholic daily implies. With the 
funds on hand to float the enterprise, with financial back- 
ing to carry it on in times of stress and storm, and with 
the management in safe and competent hands, there is 
little to fear from an apathetic or indifferent laity. We 
should be the last to deprecate the proposal of a Catholic 
daily. At the same time a friendly warning, not given 
with the intention of blocking the venture or rendering 
its achievement more difficult, may save many heart- 
burnings over financial failure or unsuccessful accom- 
plishment. By all means let us have a Catholic daily, and 
bravo to the men who will conceive the plan and carry 
it out successfully. 


Santo Tomas, Manila 


In another quarter of a century Harvard will cele- 
brate its tercentennial, the famous school having had its 
beginning at Newtown, now Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1636. It is commonly thought to be the oldest institu- 
tion of learning within the limits covered by the Amer- 
can flag; in reality, however, that honor belongs to an- 
other school. The three hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of the most ancient university in an Amer- 
ican domain was celebrated in April last, when the Do- 
minican Fathers in Manila solemnly commemorated the 
founding of the University of Santo Tomas in 1611. 
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Twenty-six years before the first building was erected 
at Harvard the doors of this school were opened to the 
young men of the Philippines. Bishop Miguel de Bena- 
vides, a Dominican and the first Archbishop of Manila 
who personally directed the affairs of that archdiocese 
for any length of time, provided the funds for the initial 
endowment of Santo Tomas. It was successful from the 
start, and was confirmed as a pontifical university in 1645, 
and as a royal university in 1680. In 1836 the Senate of 
Santo Tomas: petitioned Spain for authority to establish 
a chair of Spanish and Insular Law. The request was 
granted and the law department of the university was 
then begun. To complete the faculties and to make 
Santo Tomas a full university, with every needed equip- 
ment for advanced professional training, departments of 
medicine and pharmacy were opened in 1871. 

The chief glory of the venerable school is its Uni- 
versity Press, established at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, before the first classes had been organized in the 
university. Since 1623 the University Press has been 
an important element of the scholarly life of Santo 
Tomas, and during its long career it has issued count- 
less works of a religious and educational character, not 
only in the modern and classical languages, but in various 
native dialects of the Islands. Greek, Hebrew and Sans- 
krit are included in its rich assortment of type. 

American Catholics are glad to recognize in the mem- 
ories the celebration in Manila awakened another evi- 
dence of the zeal with which their Church seizes upon 
education as a help in her efforts to spread the Gospel. 
The beginning of the record of her school achievement 
in Manila, as in so many other places, is practically syn- 
chronous with the beginning of her mission work among 
the natives. 


The Catholic Appeal 


The New Zealand Tablet cites appreciatively from 
America the tribute of a Canadian Episcopal organ to 
the Catholic Church for its uncompromising insistence 
on the sacredness of the marriage law, on religious edu- 
cation and the divine institution of Christianity. New 
Zealand also has an Anglican review, the Churchman, 
which does not find it necessary to close its eyes to the 
Catholic position, even when our Church’s stand on these 
questions has been instrumental in making converts, or 
as it puts it, “perverts,” from the most distinguished and 
intelligent of the Anglican body. The February issue 
presents the following statistical summary for its 
readers’ consideration : 

“An alarming list appears in the new edition of 
Mr. W. Gordon Gorman’s ‘Converts to Rome.’ It 
includes the names of 572 clergymen of the Church 
of England, 23 of the Church of Scotland, 12 of 
the Church of Ireland, and 13 Non-conformist min- 
isters. There are 29 Peers and 53 Peeresses, 432 
who are described as ‘Members of the Nobility,’ 42 
Baronets and 21 Knights. The names are given 
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of 303 clergymen’s wives, 350 clergymen’s daughters, 
and 269 clergymen’s sons; 306 of these perverts 
were officers of the Army, and 64 of the Royal 
Navy. Ot University graduates, 586 were of Ox- 
ford University, 346 of Cambridge University, 24 
of Durham, and 63 of Trinity College, Dublin; 
425 were ‘Public School men,’ Eton heading the 
list with 93 names. Of these perverts, 612 have 
become Roman Catholic priests, of whom 369 be- 
came secular priests, and 243 joined .one or other 
of the monastic orders. Of these latter 109 be- 
came Jesuits. The book affords melancholy reading 
to Protestants, but it certainly proves the immense 
service rendered to the Church of Rome by the Ox- 
ford Movement and Ritualism.” 

These are the comparatively recent British converts, 
whose position in life made their names accessible to 
the compiler. Those who were beyond his reach, both 
in Britain and America, are, of course, immeasurably 
greater in number and their testimony is no less valu- 
able, as their souls are not less valued by the Church; 
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but this list is useful in illustrating the fact that the | 


Church Catholic still appeals as strongly to people of 
education and distinction as to those who do not possess 


such advantages. 


‘‘That Which Remaineth Give Alms”’ 
Mr. Lispenard Stewart, one of the substantial citizens 
of New York, made known his purpose recently to act 
as his own executor, in a qualified degree at least, and 


he has thus set an example which many men of larger 


wealth than his would do well to follow. Conscious that 
to give while one possesses, and has the power to give, is 
the safer and better way, Mr. Stewart determined to dis- 
tribute himself that portion of his fortune which he 
had already by testamentary provision set aside for 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

The ancient Christian notion that the rich man is but a 
steward, and that his superfluous wealth belongs to the 
poor, seems to be one of the old-fashioned ideas which 
present-day materialism has obliterated from men’s 
minds. Time was when the rich scarcely needed to be 
reminded of the obligation, when each of those favored 
of God in the possession of material wealth beyond the 
need of his family and beyond the need of his station 
recognized the precept contained in the word: “That 
which remaineth give alms.” That was before the lust 
of wealth had taken hold of us, however, and had de- 
veloped social and economic conditions which fill the 
thoughtful student of present-day problems with awful 
dread of the future. When the rich spontaneously ac- 
cepted the obligation to give something of their super- 
fluity, so that the necessities of the poor might be re- 
lieved by the common contributions of all, the world’s 
atmosphere was not thick with wild and visionary 
schemes for the amelioration of the condition of the 
poor and wretched among us. 

May the example bravely set by the recent action of 
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Manhattan’s distinguished citizen become more common 
in this country than it has unfortunately been in recent 
American experience. To dispense one’s fortune for the 
good of one’s fellows is to use one of the strongest 
weapons at hand against the folly of agitators, who 
kindle in the souls of the poor the flames of an envy 
that is deadly. 

And Mr. Stewart is to be congratulated especially 
on his recognition of the truth that post-morten bene- 
volence is a hazardous manner of proving his loyal ap- 
preciation of the duties of stewardship. What he has 
done makes his giving a certainty—and his enjoyment 
in the good he achieves must far outweigh the pleasure 
that would be his from his knowledge of provisions 
drawn up on a few sheets of legal cap reposing in a 
steel box until his death should make them effective. 
As the New York Times says editorially: 

“The money he is giving now to various institutions 
is clearly all his own. His heirs-at-law have no pos- 
sible claim upon it. The most cleverly contrived will 
may be broken. The rich man who keeps all his money 
for his own use, and bequeaths some of it to build hos- 
pitals or libraries after his death, does so at the risk of 
having his good intentions defeated through the inter- 
ference of clever lawyers.” 


Cicero’s Poems! 


A western newspaper tells how a professor of the 
University of Minnesota, attacked by footpads, put them 
to flight by reciting in a loud voice some stanzas from 
Cicero. As Sir Toby Belch asked concerning Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek’s dancing, “Why are these things hid?” 
Is literary comity so unknown in the Northwest that the 
University of Minnesota thinks to keep Cicero’s poems 
all to itself? Where did the professor get them? At a 
repository of New York antiques? Or is he a member 
of some Society for Psychical Research? Mediums have 
sometimes offered as the work of authors in the spirit 
world poems they would have been heartily ashamed of 
while in the flesh; and this supposition would explain 
the horror of the footpads, who may have been univer- 
sity men themselves. But it may also be that the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has a bone to pick with the western 
newspaper. 


Canadian Protestants are still halting between two 
opinions regarding jurisdiction over marriage, or, rather, 
they are leaping from one to the other with extraordi- 
nary agility. A few days ago the Methodists were set- 
tled, one would have thought, in the conviction that the 
validity of marriage depends entirely on the civil power. 
Now we have Dr. Carman, their general superintendent, 
“with his teeth shut on the Ne temere decree and his 
eyes wide open’”—the former ceftainly is not favorable 
to articulation, but perhaps the unusual openness of the 
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eyes makes up for the shutness of the teeth—telling “the 
Pope at Rome that a marriage by a Methodist minister 
is as valid as one performed by the Pope himself.” Ac- 
cording to the Methodist opinion. of a week ago, this 
depends upon whether the State deputes one, or other, 
or both, as its marriage officer. If it deputes the minis- 
ter and doesn’t depute the Pope, the minister's work is 
so much better than the Pope’s that the latter’s is no 
marriage at all. But this cannot be Dr. Carman’s mean- 
ing. The Methodist opinion of to-day must be that a 
minister, inasmuch as he is a minster, can marry a couple 
just as securely as the Pope inasmuch as he is Pope. 
This does not mean that neither can do so without the 
State’s intervention. It must mean, therefore, that the 
Conference, in ordaining him, confers on him power to 
marry just as validly as the Pope can by his jurisdiction. 
The Conference, then, must have plenary jurisdiction, 
State or no State. When will they make up their minds 
definitely ? 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
AN AMERICAN SEMINARY FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We learn from The Field Afar that the following 
resolution was passed at the meeting of the Arch- 
bishops of the United States, April 27: 

“We heartily approve the establishment of an Ameri- 
can Seminary for Foreign Missions, as outlined in the 
letter sent by His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, to the 
Archbishops. 

“We warmly commend to the Holy Father the two 
priests mentioned as organizers of this Seminary, and 
we instruct them to proceed to Rome without delay, 
for the purpose of securing all necessary authorization 
and direction from the Propaganda for the proposed 
work.” 

The priests alluded to in this resolution are the Rev. 
Thomas F. Price, of North Carolina, editor of Truth, 
and the Rev. James A. Walsh, editor of The Field Afar. 

The letter of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons in sup- 
port of the project reads in part as follows :— 

“That such a Seminary is needed, and urgently, seems 
daily more evident. The prestige of our country has 
become widespread, and Protestants, especially in the 
Far East, are profiting by it, to the positive hindrance of 
Catholic missioners. I understand that even the edu- 
cated classes in China, misled by the almost complete 
absence of American Catholic priests, believe that the 
Church of Rome has no standing in America. Con- 
scious that we are still short of priests in many dioceses, 
I would cite the words of Cardinal Manning referring 
to the foundation of Mill Hill: 

“Tt is quite true that we have need of men and means 
at home; and it is because we have need of more men and 
means, by a great deal, than we as yet possess, that I 
am convinced we ought to send both men and means 
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If we desire to find the surest way to 
multiply immensely our own material means for works 
at home, it is by not limiting the expansion of Charity 
and by not paralyzing the zeal of self-denial.’ 

“The experience of the Church certainly bears out 


abroad. 


His Eminence’s conclusion. To-day it is said that little 
Holland supplies the foreign missions most generously, 
and that, as a result, vocations are more than sufficient 
for the home-land. Many priests and nuns from Hol- 
land are attached to dioceses in England and America. 

“The priests of the United States number more than 
17,000, but I am informed that there are hardly sixteen 
on the foreign missions. This fact recalls a warning 
which the late Cardinal Vaughan gave in a kindly and 
brotherly letter addressed to me twenty-two years ago, 
urging us American Catholics not to delay participation 
in foreign missions, lest our own Faith should suffer. 

“We have made some progress since then. The older 
religious orders have sent out a few men; and several 
European congregations, through branches in this coun- 
try, are beginning to increase the number of apostolic 
workers. The two chief foreign-mission aid societies,— 
that of the Lyons Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith especially,—have also taken a stronger hold on the 
faithful. Substantial proof has been given at the centres 
of these organizations that there are many Catholics, 
priests and laics, throughout the country, who are anxious 
to cooperate in foreign mission effort. 

“Yet we must confess that as a Catholic body we 
have only begun, while our Protestant fellow-country- 
men, fewer and weaker than we, have passed the cen- 
tury mark in foreign mission work and are represented 
to-day in the heathen world by some thousands of mis- - 
sioners, who are backed by yearly contributions running 
up into the millions. A Seminary, such as that contem- 
plated, if established with the good will of the entire 
American Hierarchy, can hardly fail to draw, em- 
phatically, the attention of American Catholics to the 
cry that comes from one thousand million souls, who as 
vet have not heard Christ’s message. 

“Tt is time,’ to use the words of the Apostolic Dele- 
gate, ‘that the American Church should begin to move 
in this direction.’ ”’ 





There has again been introduced into the Congress a 
law prohibiting all public manifestations of religious 
worship in any place in the Republic of Cuba. 

The harm that the present system of education is do- 
ing in Cuba is simply unbelievable. As the teaching of 
the catchism in public schools was stopped ten years ago, 
the children have grown up without even the elementary 
notions of religion and morality; and, although the re- 
ligious Orders accomplish a great deal in their schools, 
there remain many children who learn nothing about 
their duties as Christians. 

Just at present no great sociological problems agitate 




















































































Cuba as they are agitating other countries; but there are 
signs that socialistic and even anarchistic theories are 
gaining ground. There is little religious spirit in the 
common peeople, and the best proof of this is the fre- 
quency of murder in the rural districts. Two common 
and widespread causes of this moral degradation are the 
moving picture shows and the theatrical representations 
of the lowest class which find their way even to small 
villages. The authorities either make no account of 
these shameless exhibitions, or, if they impose a small 
fine, their action is an excuse for the proprietors or the 
performers to appeal to the people for a larger attend- 
ance to meet the extraordinary expense. Novels, also, 
of the vilest French type circulate widely. This is one 
way of explaining the daily increasing number of sui- 
cides, especially among women and girls. 


THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


\cross the area is the parochial school. In summer, when its 


windows are wide open, the medley of sounds from its class- 
rooms forms a running accompaniment to one’s morning occu- 
Each group of its own characteristics if 


pauses to discriminate; but generally the differences 


sounds has 


nations 


t 
the ear 
soften themselves into a singleness of effect, like a chorus of 
‘icadas industriously breaking the stillness of a warm noon in 
the 

But there is one time in the day when the occupants of the 
neighboring houses are urged to stop and pick out of the 
tangled sounds one clear, silvery thread of speech. It is during 
the opening moments of the school-day. A number of children 
are reciting in unison the prayers which the Sister has taught 
them. They are girls, if we can judge from the timbre of their 
voices, and apparently very little girls, who are thus being 
trained to memorize and to say their Catholic prayers. They go 
through them slowly and with no vocal reserves, in the sing- 
song childish treble which suggests a purely mechanical opera- 
tion. One doubts whether they are remotely aware or heedful 
of the sublime significance of their act or of the words which 
glide so glibly from their infant lips. Perhaps a scoffer might 
sneer at the evident absence of reflection. We doubt it. Their 
innocent young prayers, so devoid of personal quality and feel- 
ing, come to us like the waves of light, which scientists say are 
all alike until they strike some object which sends them back to 
the eye, altered and colored. So these colorless voices of young 
children, raised in prayer, descend into the soul of the listener 
reflected warm-tinted from the red intimacies of his 
being. The purity of these children’s voices speaking to God 
has a sweetness almost too painful in its poignancy. It comes 
to the selfishness and passion of the grown heart like the sad 
reproof of neglected ideals, forgotten dreams, holy, but maimed, 
ambitions,—a tender and lovely dispenser of delicious sorrow. 
It offers itself as a messenger of our faith and hope and peni- 
tence; and we bid it God-speed, no more an impersonal, sing- 
song recitation, but a voice, as of an angel, laden with our 
heavy burden of petition. 

But the value of these childish prayers is not all to him who 
appropriates them to the uses of a wider and more beggared ex- 
perience. What a priceless grace these little girls are so un- 
They hardly know what they are saying. 
Their fidgety young minds are most likely wandering, free and 
from one childish concern to another. We do not 
deny that their vague, sincere reverence may, in its whole-hearted 
surrender, be more pleasing to their Master, Who loved children, 
than the self-corscious reverence of older persons. But it is 


country. 
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consciously receiving! 


restless, 
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certain that the meaning and power of the words they are utter- 
ing can just now grip their attention very slightly. They have 
memorized formulas. They recite them several times a day for 
weeks and months and years. The formulas become a part of 
themselves, as firm a possession as their own names. But what 
magical, blessed formulas they are! 

Anyone who has had the opportunity—it escapes few—of 
knowing the sadness of life, will not desire to follow in fancy 
the fortunes of the children whose voices come to him now so 
blithely from the kneeling-benches of their class-room. Some 
of them, it is natural to suppose, will be taken away before the 
tragedy of grief shall have time to touch them. But it is no 
dealing in false pathos to say that many of them will have to 
carry the heavy load of life along dark roads. Somewhere ahead 
lurks the black hour when the props of their serenity shall be 
removed and their happiness shall tumble down about their 
heads with cruel violence, leaving them bruised and bewildered, 
piteous and forlorn, mourning for the light that has been 
quenched in beloved eyes, the strength that has gone out of gen- 
tle supporting arms, the voice that shall not be heard again until 
the soul leaps to it in the bliss of the Presence of God. Blacker 
hours still may be waiting in the future (which God forbid!), 
of sorrow too deep for tears, that hides its face even from 
Christ and His Mother, and feels a frightful kinship with despair. 

It is not well to go through the category of inevitable ills, 
some of which—few or many—must come to each one who so- 
journs any length of years in this vestibule of eternity, Why 
harrow ourselves with the thought? The “little things,” the in- 
nocent children, are so fragile, so trustful, so confident, so ob- 
viously destined for happiness! Why need we picture them in 
the pitiless grip of mischance and suffering? And yet we know 
only too well that if they are to become noble men and women, 
Saints, possessing the inner secrets of happiness, they will have 
to tread the wine-press of bitterness with. unflinching trust in 
the love and goodness of Christ’s Heart. We tremble when we 
say it, and prayer for them goes clinging to the saying: may 
they never take on the hardness, selfishness and unloveliness of 
those who have contrived, careless of the means, to elude suc- 
cessfully the pain and sorrow of the world! 

But in this dreary forecast of the future for the little ones, 
praying so cheerfully in the class-room, it is a consolation to 
know that the formulas formed so thoughtlessly now on these 
lisping tongues will be there when the dark hour shall strike. 
How often, if their days shall be prolonged, will not broken 
fragments of these prayers be wrung from them with all the 
strength of their souls? The empty formulas will quiver with 
life; will become agonizing cries of the sore heart; the authentic, 
reassuring voice of Christ’s great Church, the full and perfect 
expression of human need for our Creator, our Redeemer, our 
Consoler. 


“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and 
at the hour of our death.” 

“I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the body and the life everlasting.” 

“May the Almighty God have mercy on me, and forgive 
me my sins, and bring me to everlasting life.” 

“O my God, I love Thee above all things, with my whole 
heart and soul, because Thou art all-good and worthy of 
all love.” 

“All ye angels and saints of God, pray for me.’ 

“May the souls of the faithful departed, through the 
mercy of God, rest in peace.” 

“Remember, O most compassionate Virgin Mary, that no 
one ever had recourse to thy protection or sought thy me- 
diation without obtaining relief.” 


How beautiful they are! The child, into whose memory these 
and similar phrases have been set and fastened forever, by end- 
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less repetition and recitation, goes forth strong with the strength 
of Christ, beautiful with the beauty of Christ’s Mother, and 
guarded by the armies of the saints and angels. Who or what 
can supply the place of these early class-room prayers? God 
pardon the unthinking Catholic parents who send their children 
to class-rooms where these prayers are never heard! They are 
stripping their little ones of the armor of faith and preparing to 
lead them forth naked and defenceless into thorny roads and 
the buffetings of harsh circumstance. They may fancy that they 
are cushioning life for their young by isolating them in the 
exclusiveness and gentle airs of wealth and social eminence; but 
these things are no safe insurance against the bleeding of a 
heart without hope and the dying of a soul without faith, life’s 
most acute pain and etefnity’s unutterable loss. 
James J. DaAty,s.J. 


LITERATURE 


Uncre Sam’s PeriopicALS—DAILIES. 


Everybody knows about that great daily newspaper issued 
under the shadow, or rather the sunlight, of the Capitol, the 
sprightly, bristling, many-sided Congressional Record. Its col- 
‘umns are records of the debates and proceedings of both Houses 
of Congress, taken verbatim, and printed at night at the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, whether four or four hundred pages in 
length, and mailed as promptly as any other daily newspaper. 
From some of the farthest parts of the city, the green lights of 
the big Printing Office may be seen, telling the observer that 
the legislative oratory is being duly recorded for the enlighten- 
ment of the nation. It is a paper sure to suit your political 
bias, for it has the highly applauded orations advocating Free 
Trade, Protection, Reciprocity and all their variations. It often 
has wild bursts of eloquence within the folds of its franked cover 
which were never applauded, because they were heard only by 
the ears of a spluttering fountain pen and the industrious proof- 
reader. Nevertheless, they are worth recording for your benefit 
and that of posterity. 

Besides the Record, which contains information on all matters 
of human interest at one time or another, there is a very handy 
instructive little daily run off at the Government Printing Office 
which is of untold interest to the industrial and business world. 
It is called Daily Consular and Trade Reports, and gives a care- 
fully edited gist of all the information sent in by the American 
consuls throughout the world bearing on the conditions of the 
various industries, from the shoe factories of England to the 
cocoa trade of the tropics. Condensed though it is, the in- 
formation is given in a very readable, attractive form, and the 
business man can readily scan its contents with his morning 
mail. 

The issue of Daily Consular and Trade Reports for April 29, 
1911, contains fourteen pages of information from Consul-Gen- 
eral Frank D. Hill on “Commerce and Industries of Frankfort,” 
including information on building activity, liability companies, 
* banks, railway and river traffic, chemical industry, methods to 
secure American trade, markets for American shoes, lumber, 
machine tools, motor cars, drugs, dental supplies, fountain pens, 
cash registers, optical goods, sewing machines, typewriters, 
leather, copper, glassware, hats, meat, flour, grain, and the dis- 
appearance of the American bicycle. 

The article in the same issue from Consul Arnold at Amoy 
gives such information as the following: 

“Along the great western highway which traverses Shansi, 
Shensi, and part of Szechwan, may be found thousands of eating 
stalls, where food is cooked and served to the myriads of 
coolies, muleteers, peasants, laborers, and others traveling along 
this important highway. Thousands of coolies are to be 
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seen along this route, each carrying loads ranging from 150 to 
200 pounds over distances of 500 to 1,000 miles. The 
eating stalls supply them with steamed wheat rolls, noodle soup, 
dough strips, and doughnuts cooked in vegetable oils, besides 
pea-jelly, pea and bean soups, and wheat and corn porridges. 

“No wines or intoxicating beverages supplement this list. In 
fact, even tea made from genuine tea leaves is served in but few 
of these roadside restaurants. When a person calls for tea, he 
is usually understood to mean a decoction of wheat, peas or 
millet, or sometimes of the leaves of shrubs. But to the toiling 
masses of Honan, Shansi and Shensi Provinces, with an aggre- 
gate population of 56,000,000, rice is a luxury to be indulged in 
only when cash'‘is more than ample for the necessities of life.” 

Many other interesting matters regarding the outside world 
are given, and no less interesting is the fact that these litle pam- 
phlets are issued and distributed free, upon application, by the Bu- 
reau of Manufactures, Department of Commerce and Labor, 
Washington, D. C. M. PELLEN. 

Science of Education. By T. P. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 

Manual of Christian Pedagogy. 
Dayton, O. 

Education has taken its rightful place among the recognized 
sciences, The capacity to form and develop adequately the 
moral, mental and physical powers of one individual implies a 
versatility, complexity and accuracy of knowledge and a force 
of character that few arts or sciences demand. Extrinsic con- 
siderations also have brought the educator into prominence. 
The desire to control him and formulate his program and sys- 
tem directs the policies of not a few sects, parties and govern- 
ments. The national policy and conduct of to-morrow largely 
depends on what and how the teacher has taught to-day; and 
this is true even where governments are not engaged in turn- 
ing education to partisan or anti-religious purposes. Hence 
every university has now a chair of pedagogy, which it deems 
as important as medicine, law, or engineering. The professional 
teacher is required to show proof, like the lawyer and physician, 
that he has mastered his art; that he has studied the methods 
of mental, physical and moral discipline requisite for the stu- 
dent’s threefold development, and acquired a scientific knowl- 
edge of the living subject whose formation is committed to him. 
The principles of logic, psychology and ethics are a necessary 
part of his equipment, and it is all important that these shall be 
derived from the sound philosophy of the schools and not from 
the vagaries of Hegel, Spencer and James. He must also be 
acquainted with physiology and the sciences of bodily as well as 
of mental functions. 

For teachers who have neither time nor opportunity to study 
these courses at first hand, Mr, Keating’s book will prove an 
excellent substitute, The author has a sound knowledge of 
both philosophy and pedagogy, and jhe knows how to apply 
metaphysical and physical laws to the science of education in a 
manner that is as interesting as it is scientific. Rev. T. A. Fin- 
lay, S.J., in a useful preface, commends the work as “an excel- 
lent practical guide for the teacher. It compresses into a com- 
paratively small space a wide range of philosophical theory and 
a large mass of significant facts.” Rev, T. Corcoran, S.J., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the National University of Ireland, pro- 
nounces it “accurate in statement, and in fulness of treatment 
and practical value up to the level of any work of its size yet 
published in English.” An educational work could not receive 
more authoritative endorsement. 

Though built on Catholic philosophy, “Science of Education” 
has no direct bearing on positive religion, probably because it 
was intended for use in the state systems of the British Isles, 
in which religion has to be handled gingerly. This lack is sup- 
plied by “The Manual of Christian Pedagogy,” which is intended, 
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we are told, “for the use of religious teachers.” It would be of 
the greatest use to all teachers, and particularly to those who 
sterilize education by excluding religion from its scope. “We 
can instruct without educating; we cannot educate without in- 
structing,” is its keynote; and it goes on to explain in nine 
pithy chapters the object, principles and methods of true educa- 
tion in its moral, mental and physical aspects; the training of 
the will and formation of character; the qualities, duties and 
acquirements, and the natural and supernatural dispositions of 
the duly qualified teacher. An excellent synopsis is appended to 
each chapter. Both manuals are well printed and handy in form 
but unprovided with an index. M. K. 





Essays. Rev. Henry IGnatius Duptey Ryper. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Father Ryder never fails to interest and instruct his readers. 
This volume of his essays begins with the story of a “Jesuit 
Reformer and Poet”, Father Frederick Spee, S.J., whose glory 
it was to have put an end to the burning of witches, a madness 
which possessed all the nations of Europe in the seventeenth 
century, Catholic and Protestant alike; though it is consoling 
to hear that not one execution occurred in the city of Rome. 
It was Spee’s fierce denunciation of the judges and accusers thaf 
brought the world to its senses. It will be a surprise to many 
to be told that Spee was a genuine poet; one of the few, says 
for the life of a 


By 


Father Ryder, that the Jesuits can boast of; 
Jesuit is not conducive to poetry. 

There is an excellent article also on “Auricular Confession,” 
in the course of which Lea gets a trouncing. He is compli- 
mented for “his extraordinary industry,” but his labor 
scribed as “unillumined by one constructive idea, nay, unrefreshed 
by the breath of even a passing theory. If convict labor is said 
to be always defective from the want of a heart to take care, it 
need not surprise us to find Mr. Lea singularly inaccurate.” 

The brief history of M. Emery, the Superior of St. Sulpice, 
is a valuable contribution to biographical literature; the article 
on “Ritualism, Roman Catholicism,” etc., gives Father Ryder an 
opportunity to castigate Littledale, and the review of Purcell’s 
enables him to convey to the ears 
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“Life of Cardinal Manning” 

of the public some valuable information about the now famous 

The book ought to receive a 
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editor and his illustrious victim. 
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California Under Spain and Mexico, 1 1847, 
Joston and 


BerpINE RicHMAN. With Maps, Charts and Plans. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.00 net. 

Painful search through vast and ill-assorted literary treasures 
stored away in public archives and private collections has been 
rewarded by a well-digested mass of information on a subject 
which is replete with hardships, stirring adventures, and ro- 
mance. Every page is a witness to the industry of the author; 
yet the work seems to lack that nameless something which it, 
doubtless, would have had if he had felt more sympathy for the 
lofty aspirations of some of his heroes. P 

The opinion of the earliest missionaries, as voiced by Fray 
Pedro de Cordoba, O.P., to the effect that the natives should 
be collected on reservations and there evangelized, was borne 
out by all that followed in the history of the missions, whether 
on the islands, or on the mainland; for the establishing of a 
feudal system, by which the unhappy natives were subjected to 
the whims or the viciousness of powerful laymen, made them | 
slaves in all but name. The peonage system, still existing in 
Mexico though outlawed long ago, comes down by direct de- 
scent from the feudal system of encomiendas, against which the 
missionaries protested. 

We think that it would have been fairer if the author (p. 61) 
had taken the pains to state why the Jesuits refused, in 1686, 
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to attempt the “reduction” of California, the reason assigned by. 
them being that they did not wish to take charge of the tem- 
poralities of the mission. This was precisely what the Spanish 
authorities wished them to do. If, later on, Father Salvatierra 
offered to give up the mission to secular priests (knowing well 
that no secular priests were available for the undertaking), it 
was because the viceregal authorities deliberately ignored the 
commands of Madrid to send provisions to the famine-stricken 
missions. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that a non-Catholic lay- 
man should be familiar with canon law, but the learned author 
is in error when he states (p. 390) that before 1717 the Society 
of Jesus could not own temporalities. The question debated in 
1717 was whether the Society could hold temporalities for mis- 
sion work; about its colleges and novitiates there could be no 
question, for these had from the beginning held temporalities. 

It is hard to see just how the “rights of man” were more 
clearly recognized or better protected by the secularization of 
the missions; for the result was the destruction of the mission 
property and the utter ruin of the Indians, who, taken at their 
best, were quite unable to care for themselves, much less protect 
themselves against the cupidity of the vicious whites, 

The work is far ahead of what appeared over the name of the 
late unlamented Hubert Howe Bancroft, and, where religion 
does not come in very prominently, presents charming pictures 
of California life, political, civil and domestic, from the first 
Spanish invasions in the sixteenth century to the American over- 
land invasions in the nineteeth. m 3. 5. 

q ate 

History of Rome and the Popes in the Middle Ages. 
Vol. I. By HartMANN Grisar, S.J. Authorized English Trans- 
lation. St. Louis: B. Herder. Price, $4.50. 

Grisar’s History is planned on a large scale. 
pected translation at last 
didly illustrated with views of the relics of old Rome, the crum- 
bling edifices, the mutilated statues, the almost undecipherable in- 
scriptions, etc., and to give a proper foil to his picture the au- 


This long-ex- 


appears copiously and even splen- 


thor conducts us through the various sections of the old city, 
and discourses at length of the wonders that made them glori 
ous when Rome was mistress of the world. All this is, as it 
were, incidental, and while Father Grisar hurries on to begin his 
3ut you feel that you are in the hands of a master, and 


> 


task. 
that you are learning all the principal facts that archeologist 
have unearthed from the debris of the great empire. 

The History proper begins about the time of Honorius, and 
possibly the impression of the average reader who turns over 
these pages will be one of amazement at the persistency of 
paganism in that centre of the world. It is not an uncommon 
delusion that when ascended the throne of the 
Cesars paganism fled in affright. On the contrary, far into the 
fifth century it was still vigorous and aggressive, and its effects 
on the Church in corrupting the lives of Christians were deplor- 
able. Father Grisar notes also that the Arianism of the bar- 
barians was paganistic in its character. Its denial of the di- 
vinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost was in reality a presen- 
tation to the world of two new inferior divinities to swell the 
throng that the nations already adored. We await with pleasure 
the succeeding volumes of this monumental work. = * 2 


Constantine 





In a criticism of Webster’s “New International Dictionary of 
the English Language”, the Atheneum says: “It is fairly cer- 
tain that no people are more careless about accuracy in words 
and pronunciation than the English. All the reasonable stand- 
ards of speaking and writing which education might be supposed 
to involve are disappearing; journalists, ignorant of good exist- 
ing words, invent atrocities of their own and misuse foreign 
phrases; and even those who teach are uncertain of the sounds 
of their own language.” 
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Most persons are for or} 
against a proposal because of what it has 
been called. This, of course, is not in- 
telligent, and it is not rational; but it is 
very common.” | 
* * ok 

May one presume to call Mr. Butler’s | 
attention to a concrete case,—all the more | 
interesting in that it shows how candidly | 
a man may expose his own weaknesses 
when, unwitting of their broad applica- 
tion, he indulges in aphorisms which mean 
more than a happy turn of thought in a 
graceful address? For years there has 
been an ever-growing movement among the | 


looking to a radical change in, what they 
believe to be, our mutilated and defective 
system of public school education. The 
movement is based on their deliberate 
judgment that the usual, nay the necessary 
consequence of a separation of religious 
and secular education of our children is to 
paralyze the moral faculties and to foment 
a spirit of indifference to matters of faith. 
Such a consequence, it is urged, is intoler- 


able, since we want our children to be not 


ziger 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Tenth 
jiennial Convention, May 11th to May 18th, | 
1910, at Cincinnati. Official Report. Newark, 
N. J.: Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
EDUCATION 


In his address to the graduates of Co- 
ljumbia University, on commencement day 
early this month, President Nicholas Mur- 


| only polished members of society but also 


ray Butler of that institution made some 
remarkably frank admissions. Premising 
that “it is the fashion of historians and | 


students of history to fasten a particular 
century, or age, or epoch, both in the im- 
agination and in the memory by giving it 
a name,” he seems to be quite willing to 


| single section of our people. 


| The 


characterize our own epoch as “the Age | 


of Epithets.” Mr, Butler refers to the 
fact that our age is accused of oversubtlety 
and of precocity, of impertinent self-confi- 
dence and of vulgar lack of respect for 
what has been, and he mentions as a rea- 
son for the accusation the other charge 
that we have departed, and are seeking to 
depart still farther, from the approved 
ways and from established standards, and 
that we have a feverish desire to find new 
things to say and new ways of saying them. 
kk 

Columbia’s distinguished executive con- 
cedes “there is a good measure of truth 
in all this, and it is well to be on the 
lookout for the temptations and dangers 
which our critics point out.” It may well 
be, he adds, “that we have confounded 
novelty with originality and change with 
development. Certain it is that we 
are curiously under the influence of 
phrases, and that argument by epithet has 
come to take a high place in our ratiocina- 
tion.” Mr. Butler’s illustration of his 
meaning is an apt one. “To call,” he says, 
“a man, a movement, a proposal, by either 
a flattering or an obnoxious name is to 
remove them at once from the serious and 
thoughtful criticism of a large part of the 








conscientious Christians. 
*K * ok 
The movement is one encouraged by no 
The Cath 
olics of America are by no means alone in 
a wish for religion in our public schools. 
Protestant Episcopalians have thou- 
sands of pupils who are being taught in 
their parochial schools; the Lutherans have 
other thousands who are being educated in 
their parochial schools. Prominent divines 
of the Episcopal, Presbyterian and other 
Churches have declared frequently during 
the last decade that they are not satisfied 
with the present system of public schools, | 
because religion is not taught in them. | 
And there is in the country a strong as- 
sociation, the Religious Education Ass@cia- | 
tion, made up of the most scholarly and 
able men interested in educational work, 
whose members are using every means to | 
foster the growth of sentiment in favor of | 
religious instruction in these schools. “Re- 
ligion in our schools is an absolute neces- 
sity” has come to be the slogan, one would 
venture to affirm, of the vast majority of 
the conservative people of America. 
* * * 


Yet there are leading men among us, 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. 
3utler has occupied no inconspicuous place 
in their number, who deem the movement 
fairly judged and set aside by fastening 
upon it the obnoxious term “sectarian,” 
and by simply quoting against it the great 
orinciple of our Government: “No public 
moneys for sectarian purposes.” And un- 
fortunately the crowd follows the leader 
and condemns the movement because of 





what is foolishly said of it. To quote Mr. 
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Butler in his commencement address: 
“The course is not intelligent, and it is 
not rational, but it is very common.” 

ok ok OK 


It is not intelligent, since a serious and 


| thoughtful criticism of the project is lack- 


ing, and the proposal has been rejected 
because of what it has been called or be- 
cause of what is said of it. Surely Mr. 
Butler and those who agree with him or 
follow him in terming sectarian the move- 
ment to introduce explicit religious teach- 
ing into our schools do not expect to have 
us take seriously the charge of “sectarian- 
ism.” That term, if it means anything, im- 
ports an undue favoring of one, or of many 
religious bodies to the detriment of the 
influence exercised by others. And there 
is not a tittle of argument which can be 
advanced to show such to be the real pur- 
pose of men and women of the National 
Education Association, or of the Religious 
Education Association, or of the Cath- 
olics and Protestants who contend for the 
introduction of systematic religious train- 
ing into the public school system. Rather 
may all of these argue the existing sys- 
tem to be sectarian. Is it not_obvious that 
our present plan constitutes a cruelly priv- 
ileged class, in that they who are without 
religion among us are allowed to enjoy 
opportunity in accord with 
their wishes whilst the thousands and 
thousands of Christian men and women, 
who recognize God's rights in the train- 
ing of young people, are taxed tg pay for 
that opportunity which they repudiate for 


educational 


themselves ? 
oa 

Nor is it rational to condemn our pro- 
posal because of the words: “No public 
moneys for sectarian purposes.” It is en- 
tirely feasible to adopt a plan in this coun- 
try which will satisfy those who contend 
for religious instruction in public schools 
without in any manner conflicting with the 
operation of those schools as now organ- 
ized and without contributing a penny for 
so-called sectarian purposes. As long ago 
as the year 1906 a tentative scheme to this 


end was embodied in the resolution passed 


at the meeting of the Catholic Federation 
in Buffalo. The delegates meeting on that 
occasion represented 1,500,000 Catholic as- 
sociates, and their resolutions, supported 
and approved by Archbishops and Bishops 
in attendance at the convention, are sig- 
nificant of the reasonable stand of Cath- 
olics in the matter, They proposed this 
solution of the school fund problem as sat- 
isfactory to the Catholic body: 

“First, let no public moneys be paid out 
for religious instruction in any school; sec- 
ondly, let the educational per capita tax be 
disbursed for results in purely secular stu- 
dies only, in our Catholic schools, our 
teachers receiving their salaries as other 
teachers receive theirs; thirdly, to obtain 
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these results, let our schools be submitted 
to Certainly 
nothing in these suggestions imports the 
spending of public moneys for sectarian 
yet their acceptance will 
what so many of us seek, explicit 
religious instruction in our schools. It 
will, too, effectually kill the injustice under 
which thousands and thousands among our 
Christian people have been suffering for 
more than half a century, the double tax 


State or city examinations.” 


purposes, and 


assure 


imposed on them because of their consci- 
entious stand in favor of such instruction. 
1* * * 
One does not strain 
his argument he claims that the 
prevalence of criminality in a community 
is very largely due to irreligious training 
The sad showing of the 


It will do far more. 
when 


of young people. 


official statistics of France, recently quoted | 


editorial] 


for such a claim. At least, since education 


in AMERICA, is reason enough | 


without religion surely does not make for 


what promoters contended it 
would bring us—a high order of civic vir- 
tue and integrity—would it not be well to 
try the other plan? So wise and prudent 
Cardinal Gibbons has re- | 


its 


early 


an observer as 
cently affirmed: 

‘By the introduction of religion into our 
public schools I feel almost sure that the 
following ills would be partly ameliorated, | 
if not cured—-suicides, anarchistic plottings, 
dishonesty and corruption in finance, infi- 
delity in marital relationships, divorces and 
the consequent wreck of homes and scan- 
dal and ruin of children, the unrest of the | 
irreligious, who give bad example by | 
squandering fortunes that would help to| 
support hundreds of poor and needy fami- 
lies.” 


Our readers will recall the reference | 
made in this department some weeks ago | 
(March 18) to an important contest being 
waged among schoolmen in Prussia _ re- 
garding the introduction of explicit re- 
ligious instruction into the compulsory 
high schools of the kingdom. As _ was} 
then predicted, the advocates of religious 
teaching have succeeded in their purpose, 
and definite instruction in religion will find | 
its place in the program of studies now | 
being prepared for these advanced schools | 
of the empire. Early in May the spec- | 
ial committee of the Prussian Landtag, to | 
which the question had been referred, by | 
a vote of 11-8, made the ruling that a| 
course in religion was to be obligatory in | 
the new secondary schools, as it is in the 
elementary grades. 


The General Educational Board, admin- 
istering the John D. Rockefeller endow- 
ment of $32,000,000, made public May 25, 
following its first meeting for the current 
year, a list of its latest appropriations for 


colleges and schools, amounting in all to 


‘not in’ response to natural impulse, but 


| Thus, that the original purpose may never 


| founders impressed upon the Society the 
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$634,000. Of this total $400,000 will go, in 
various sums, to six colleges in the West 
and South on condition that the benefi- 
ciaries raise certain additional specified 
amounts, which, with the conditional gifts 
granted, will be applied to the endowment 
fund of the institutions. Appropriations 
aggregating $68,000 go to the education of 
Southern negroes; $130,000 is set aside 
for demonstration work in agriculture in 
Southern States, and $36,000 as an aid in 
the developing of secondary education in 
State universities of the South. 
M. J. O’C. 


PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


At the recent National Conference of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Richard C. 
Gannon, President of the Superior Council 





of Chicago, read a paper on “The Spiritual | 
Advantages of Membership in the Society.” | 

“Although the great work they projected | 
would have much to do with the method- | 
ical keeping of detailed account in giving 
material aid to the needy,” said Mr, Gan- 
non, “yet they were convinced that, if their 
work would be effective, it should be done, 


solely with the intention of pleasing God. 


be departed from, is imposed the obligation 
of pious reading, as well as the unvarying 
rule of opening and closing meetings with 
the recital of prayers. In this manner the 





importance of the spiritual and supernat- 
ural; encouraged the cultivation and ob- 
servance of Christian virtues; and sought 
to give practical effect to the maxim: 
‘Blessed is the man that understandeth con- 
cerning the needy and the poor.’ 

“The conference members who early im- 
bibe this spirit of the Society soon learn 
that their membership should not cease be- 
catfse of a lack of the fundamental work, 
that of visiting the poor at their homes. 
Then, too, members who have-a vocation 
for real charitable endeavor find ever-re- 
curring opportunities of widening the scope | 
of the Vincentian effort. They observe | 
that a certain neglected charity should be | 
undertaken. Such work might relate to} 
the charity for the mind, as the circulating | 
of wholesome reading matter, or schooling | 
of poor children; or occasions might arise | 
where efforts could be spent in the visita- | 
tion of patients in hospitals or asylums, | 





or persons confined in correctional and| lady of fashion. 


penal institutions, or perhaps members 


| might act the part of another St. Camillus 


by visiting and consoling the sick and dy- 
ing poor in their last illness. 


“It is fitting to state that during the ear-| bounds of necessity, when it is 
turn. 


liest years of its existence the Society re- | 


ceived the unqualified approval of the Vicar 
of Christ, who, in his generosity, made it| new ships is the struggle between armor 
possible for the members to gain numerous| and gun. 
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spiritual favors. Each succeeding pontiff 
has confirmed and, in some instances, 
added to the decrees of his predecessor. 
Their solicitude extended in a special man- 
ner not only to the spiritual advancement 
of the members but also to their charitable 
endeavors. Once each year a report of 
the works of the Society is presented by 
its President-General to the Holy Father. 
On these and other occasions renewed 
words of encouragement have been spoken 
which served to infuse new zeal and fer- 
vor into the hearts of the members. 

“To-day there are social problems the 
equitable solution of which requires the 
sympathy and spirit of Vincentians. Hence, 
in our. country at least, there is an urgent 
need of an increase of the number of mem- 
bers—members who possess not alone the 
sturdy virtues of the early pioneers, but 
who are also more universally blessed with 
the advantages of a liberal education. Men 
of this type have an almost limitless field 
in which to work for God and neighbor. 
Here, in accordance with the spirit of the 
Society, a true means will be found to aid 
in solving many of the problems pressing 
for attention. 

“Never before in our country have the 
times been more auspicious for the exten- 
sion of our Society. Let us never slacken 
in zeal in promoting the objects of a So- 
ciety that affords so wide a field for chari- 
table endeavor. Let us ever keep in mind 
the high aims of our mission. Let us ever 
do our work solely for the love of God 


| and neighbor.” 


ECONOMICS 


It would be hard to imagine any expen- 
diture less profitable directly to a nation 
than that for naval defence. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars go yearly to clothe and 
feed hardworking men whose labor is un- 
productive; in building ships which will 
run a swift career from “the most power- 
ful engine of destruction in the world” to 
“the scrapper’s yard’; in constructing guns 
to be reconstructed after the briefest serv- 
ice; in casting shot and shell for the depths 
of the sea, and in making powder to be 
diffused through the air as gas. One does 
not grudge the money. Those who know 
tell us that unless it be spent the nation 
must perish. Moreover, we are rich; anda 


new Dreadnought is hardly more expensive 


to the country than a new bonnet is to a 
But for the wealthiest 
lady there must be a limit to the vanity ot 
bonnets, and so for the wealthiest of na- 
tions a limit to the vanity of ships. Ex- 


| penditure must be restrained within the 


without re- 
All know the cause of the demand for 
No 


sooner has an armor of 
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greater resistance in proportion to weight 
been invented, than the guns are improved 
so as to pierce it. The ideal in armor plate 
is the maximum of resistance and the 
minimum of weight. Each new invention 
in armor, therefore, means that. weight 
may be taken off sides and turrets and 
shields and put into guns and machinery. 
Hence, every such invention means the 
making obsolete of fleets of what were 
first-class ships. Steel plates sent the old 
ironclads to be broken up.  Steel-faced 
plates made steel plates useless, and them- 
selves were driven out by Harveyized 
plates. These are made by a steel process 
which was in use for ages before Bessemer 
was heard of, namely, the absorption of 
carbon by mild steel heated for a long 
time in charcoal. The limit, however, of 
such absorption in the Harvey plate is 
about a single inch. 

Steel-faced plate was made by welding a 
hard steel plate to a mild steel backing. Its 
weakness was that the weld was not abso- 
lutely continuous, and so the face stripped 
off under the impact of artillery fire. 
new steel-faced plate has been invented in 
England by W. S. Simpson, who has dis- 





| 
| 





| 
| 


A} 


covered that when two steel plates with a} 


sheet of copper between are heated to 
2,000 degrees Fahrenheit, in a mixture of 
carbon, brown sugar and water, the cop- 
per melts and is incorporated into the steel, 
making a theoretically perfect weld and 
giving a plate as perfect as the Harvey, 
with no limit to its hard steel facing. The 
new plate is said to be, weight for weight, 
75 per cent. more efficient than the orig- 
inal Harvey, and 20 per cent, better than 
the best Harvey-Krupp. If this be true, 
all the new Dreadnoughts and Super- 
Dreadnoughts will have to be rearmored 
or cast aside. 

The taxpayer may ask, why, if such an 
important discovery has been made, has it 
been published to the world? If such 
armor could give England a fleet of twenty 
ships 20 per cent. better than those of any 
other nation, English building might be 
lessened considerably. He would be told, 
perhaps, that such secrets can not be kept. 
Secrets are kept in every trade, and there 
seems to be no reason why, with proper 
precautions, such as this could not be kept. 
Who would dream of sugar in connexion 
with armor plate? 





The lack of sufficient ventilation is the 
great drawback of subways. The London 
subways are to be provided with not only 
pure air but equivalently with sea air. At 
each station a ventilating fan will draw air 
from outside through water, which will 
take up all impurities. As it leaves the 
purifying machine the air will be mixed 
with ozone from another machine. Eighty 
million cubic feet of this artificial sea air 
will pass through the tunnels daily. In the 
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assumption that these always contain on 


an average between 4,000 and 5,000 passen- 
gers, this will give 900 cubic feet per hour 
to each passenger. H. W. 


SCIENCE 


Peary’s “NortH Po te.” 


Nature of May 18 gives an editorial re- 


view of Peary’s “The North Pole.” A 
few quotations will show its drift. “In 
spite of the space available there . are 


many omissions of the many things one 
would most like to know. There 
in this book to answer the 


is also little 
criticism of those who have questioned 
actual attainment of the Pole. 


Peary’s 
‘ Some adequate statement of the evi- 
dence that was laid before these distin- 
guished authorities might have been given 
as one of the appendices, of which there 
are three. The great increase in 
his pace after he parted from Captain 
Bartlett is not explained in the text. 
It is not easy to follow the story of the 
last few days of the approach to the Pole. 
A tabular statement of his 
marches would have been very useful. 
The numerous references to the observa- 
tions taken and the fac-similes of some 
of the calculations are not convincing.” 





The St. Petersburg Academy of Science 
publishes some interesting facts regarding 
the microstructure of hailstones, The 
specimens examined were collected during 
a thunderstorm in Siberia. Those ex- 
hibited had, for the most part, a spher- 
oidal shape with a mean diameter of from 
7 to 10 milimeters (0.27-0.39 inch). Air- 
bubbles, frequently oblong in form, sep- 


arated the concentric spherical layers, 
which were alternately opalescent and 
transparent. Many of the stones consisted 


of but a single layer, now transparent, 
now of a milky hue. Attention is called 
to a strange anomaly, viz., the eccentricity, 
in several instances, of the milky central 
grain. This occupied a lateral part of the 
hailstone and often formed but part of 
a sphere. Every indication of a correla- 
tion of the crystalline and physical struc- 
ture of the stones was absent. 
WILLIAM F, RIGGcE, s.J. 





The speed of ocean-going liners is con- 
siderably reduced by the friction occa- 
sioned by the adherence of barnacles to 
the hull. Estimates go to show that a six 
months’ deposit increases the coal con- 
sumption some sixty per cent. Solutions 
hitherto proposed have proved inadequate. 
Barnacles cannot attach themselves to 
glass, and so the experiment has been tried 
of covering the vessel’s under-water parts 
with glass. However, as the coefficient of 
expansion of steel and glass differ con- 
siderably, a slight rise in temperature 











causes the glass to crack. A recent Eng- 
lish patent claims to meet this emergency. 
Instead of fixing the glass directly to the 
steel plates of the hull, there is inserted 
between the glass and steel a layer of wood 
pulp and cement. The wood pulp serves 


as a cushion, thus preventing the heat 
effects. 

* ok x 
Several Italian scientists, under the 
leadership of Signor Emmanuel Fried- 


lander, have begun the establishment of an 
international volcanological institute at 
Mount Vesuvius, with a view to obtaining 
data from which impending seismic disturb- 
ances of volcanic origin may be reasonably 
predicted. Incidentally observations will 
be made on ore formations within the 
spheres of volcanic influence. The build- 
ings and equipment will cost $300,000, and 
a foundation yielding a yearly income of 
$10,000 will be available. 


* * ok 
Professor J. von Kowalski, from ob- 
servations made in the snow-fields of 


Switzerland, finds that the ultra-violet rays 
of sunlight are reflected by the snow 
almost in their entirety. This reflection, 
he states, explains the trying effects ex- 
perienced by the eye subjected to these 
rays, and he suggests the advisibility of 
wearing, during a period of snow and sun- 
shine, glasses opaque to these rays. 
* * * 

The low-tension metallic filament lamps, 
manufactured by the German General Elec- 
tric Society, promise to revolutionize the 
running-cost of electric lighting. Under 
pressure of 14 volts these lamps furnish 
10, 16 and 25 candle power. The price of 
installation is about one-half that of me- 
tallic filament lamps made for tensions of 
110-220 volts and the low tension filament 
lamps are far more durable. The feeding 
is rendered possible by transformers. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 


PERSONAL 


Public bequests disposing of $4,000 were 
made in the will of John P. O’Connor, a 
teamster, of Boston. The bequests are as 
follows: One thousand dollars to the Pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s, for the church; $1,000 
to the Home for Destitute Catholic Chil- 
dren; $500 to St. Mary’s School; $500 to 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society; $500 to 
St. Joseph’s School, and $500 to St. Mary’s 
Infant Asylum. 





One of Rhode Island’s best known busi- 
ness men is Michael F. Dooley, a Provi- 
dence banker, The Sunday Tribune, June 
4, of Providence, devotes a full page to a 
rehearsal of his virtues and a eulogy of 
his character. Mr. Dooley’s training in a 
Catholic college does not seem to have 
been an obstacle in the struggle of life. 
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rhe Michael Moynihan, S.J., has 


Rev. 


been appointed Provincial of the New Or- | 


leans Province of the Society of Jesus, 
embracing the Southern States. Born in 
Kerry, 1858, he entered the Society in 
1876, and studied in Europe and in the 
United States. He was President of 
Springhill College, Mobile, 1896-99, and 
Rector of the Novitiate at Macon, Ga., 
Since 1899. 


The golden jubilee of the ordination to 
priesthood of Canon Kil- 
Armagh, elicited a notable 


Quinn, of 
leavy, County 
tribute from Cardinal Logue, who presided 
the solemn Mass and the banquet, and 
from Mr. John Redmond, M.P.. ‘Born in 
1834, and ordained at Maynooth, 


at 


ryrone, 


1851, Canon Quinn had erected churches, 


mvents, schools and homes for the teach- 
ers in the numerous parishes to which he 


In had 


expended on religious and 


assigned. Killeavy he 
id 
institutions $160,000 and estab- 
his 
| unparalleled throughout the coun- 
He 


i I 

lected at 
ducational 
which Eminence 


schools 


pro- 
had worked and suffered for his 


and through his efforts “every 
Killeavy can sit secure under his 
figs in Nilleavy.” 
ist 


of 


n tre if they 


aT 
grow 


nd pronounced him “the m 
of Irish Nationalists and one 
most trusted friends.” Canon Quinn 


having expressed the hope that he would 


his 


live to say the opening prayers at the Irish 
Parliament, Cardinal prophesied that 
he would, and also be found directing the 
National leaders how to organize it. Mr. 
Dillon was on his way to attend the jubilee 
when he met accident at 


Dundalk. 


the 


with a motor 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


According to the reliable statistics of Die 
the number of 
in 1909 1,210,054. 
increase of 667,390 in| 
Catholics 
The missions in China are 


Katholischen Missionen, 


Catholics in China was 
rhis represents 


of 


an 


the number Chinese during 


twenty years. 
in charge of 2,010 priests, of whom 631 are 
As the of 
1889, both Christians and mis- 


natives number missionaries 


was 937 in 
sionaries are more than twice as numerous 
is they were twenty years ago. 

Japan had 65,741 Catholics in 1909, 
against 37,560 in 1889, while a still greater 
increase is shown for Korea, where the 
figures are 15,416 and 68,016 respectively, | 
though Japan is credited with 195 priests, | 
whereas Korea has but 56. 

During 1910 there were 1,132 Sodalities | 
of the Blessed Virgin affiliated to the chief | 
Sodality in Rome, called the Prima-Pri- | 
Such affiliation is a necessary con-| 
dition to enable sodalists to share in the | 


and to | 


maria. 


privileges indulgences accorded 


| unappropriated money arising from the du- 


AMERICA 


membership. A list of these Sodalities, | 
according to countries, is here given: 

Germany and Switzerland, 294; Austria | 
and Hungary, 190; United States (Philip- | 
pines, 5), 178; France, 130; Spain, 69; 
Italy, 50; Belgium, 46; Mexico, 28; Galicia | 
(Poland), 26; Central America, 23; Eng- 
land (East Indies, 2), Portugal, 
Canada, 19; Holland, 18; Ireland (Aus-| 
tralia, 11), 17. Total, 1,132. 

These Sodalities were made up of all) 
classes of the faithful, as the following 
table shows: 

Priests (5) and clerics (5), 10; married 
men, 45; young men and youths, 35; boys, 
children, 39; men and women, 62; | 
women, 90; young women, 24; 

Total, 1,132. 


99. 
wes 


99. 


wns 


163; 
married 
girls, 664. 


Very Rev. Dr. Patrick Morrisroe, Dean 
of Maynooth College, has been appointed 
Bishop of Achonry, Ireland. The new 
prelate has a wide reputation as a writer 
mn subjects, and contributed a 
number of articles in this department to 


liturgical 


“The Catholic Encyclopedia.” He was 
born in Charlestown, County Mayo, in 
i869, and has a fine record as an educa- 


ionalist during his connection with May- 


th. 


no 


In an interesting account of the found- 
ing of New York’s first parish school, in 
the Catholic World for June, Mr. Lucey, | 
the author, quotes a document of much in- 
importance as marking the 
mind of the Legislature of New York| 
State in older days. On March 21. 1806, 
that body answered a petition presented to | 
it by Catholics, that they might be allowed 
to share in the money grant made to free 
schools of the city, by the following law: 

“Be it enacted by the People of the State 
of New York represented in Senate and 
\ssembly. that it shall be lawful for the 
mayor, aldermen and commonalty of the 
City of New York to pay to the trustees | 
‘f the Roman Catholic Congregation in the | 
City of New York the like sum as was | 
paid to the other congregations respectively 

virtue of an act entitled: ‘An act di- 
recting certain moneys to be applied to 
the use of free schools in the City of New 
York,’ and the money paid to be applied 
according to the directions of such act, | 
and the treasurer of this state is hereby | 
directed to pay to the said mayor, alder- | 
men and commonalty of the City of New 
York, the sum so paid by them, out of the 


terest and 


ties on sales at auction in said city.” 


OBITUARY 


The Right Rev. William Gordon, D.D., 
Bishop of Leeds, England, departed this 
In 1909 





life on June 7, aged eighty years. 





| of 
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he kept the golden jubilee of his priest- 
hood. For some years Vicar-General and 
Rector of the Seminary, then Bishop Aux- 
iliary, he finally succeeded Bishop Corn- 
thwaite, in 1890, as second Bishop of 
Leeds, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


OBJECTIONABLE Movinc PICTURES. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of 
the Brooklyn Federation, the article on ob- 
jectionable moving pictures which appeared 
in your valuable paper of June 3d, 1911, 
was read to the delegates. 

The Executive Board went on 
expressing their condemnation of the Mov- 
ng Picture News, and requested the Sec- 
retary to take steps to tell the representa- 
tives of this paper our disapproval of such 


record 


a production. 
Yours in the name of Federation, 
JosepH R. Garvey, Secretary. 
Brooklyn Diocesan Branch, American Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies. 
June 12, 1911. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In last week’s issue I noticed an article 
about a moving picture called “The Nun”. 
[ regret to say this was exhibited in my 
city. My attention was called, by a non- 
Catholic friend, to the fact that it was on 
exhibition. As soon as possible I went to 
see the picture. It is needless to say that 
AmeRICA has expressed my views on the 
same. After the performance was over I 
called upon the manager of the show and 
remonstrated with him about the character 
the picture called “The Nun”, and 
showed him how offensive it was to many 
of his patrons, He immediately withdrew 
the objectionable picture and promised me 
to refrain from showing it any more. I 
then learned that “The Nun” was going to 
be sent to Shreveport, La. I sent word to 
that city that this picture was coming, and 
to have it stopped before it was put on 
exhibition. 

I found the manager reasonable, and 
when its objectionable character was 
pointed out to him, he was glad to stop 
same. This could be done in many cities, 
if the laymen would only look out for 
such pictures. 

I think your warning a timely one and 
ought to be heeded by all. 

James A. Gray. 

Little Rock, Ark., June 10. 





V. S. D—A satisfactory explanation of 
the details of the election of a Pope by a 
conclave, and of the tradition of the “right 
of veto” will be found in “The Catholic 
Encyclopedia,” Vol. IV, in the article 
“Conclave,” and Vol. V, in the article 
“Exclusion, Right of.’—[Ed. America.] 



























































